This fire blazed the way 


to lower costs and better product 


Price controlled the purchase of a molding material 
for an ornamental instrument case, before a fire dam- 
aged a truck load of the material. Then delivery com- 
mitments dictated the use of a better quality, higher 
priced material, because it could be had at once. 


When the new materia!, Bakelite Molded CM-704, 


was put on the job, production jumped. Against a 
former 605 cases per day, production rose to 1,000 
per day —a gain of over 60 percent. And the better 
material produced a finer finished, more attractive 
case. Against the lower labor cost per unit, a slightly 
higher material cost counted very little. 


Bakelite Molding Materials, developed over a period of more than twenty years, are made in many varieties possessing different prop- 
erties and characteristics. Using the right material for each molding job is the direct route to better profits and larger volume. Write 
today for Booklet 51M, ‘Bakelite Molded”, and call upon our engineers and research laboratories for constructive cooperation. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York. CHICAGO OFFICE, 635 West Twenty-second Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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EDITORIAL PUBLICITY-- 
A VITAL ELEMENT IN INDUSTRY 









NEWS AND PUBLICITY ON PLAS- 
TICS, RESULTING FROM THE PART 
THEY PLAYED ATTHE CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION, APPEARED IN THE 
FOLLOWING NEWSPAPERS : 


New York American, (May 6) 
New York World-Telegram, (April 29, May 4) 
New York Times, (May 3, May 5) 
New York Sun, (Edit.), (Feb. 4) 
New York Sun, (April 15, May 4, 6, 7) 
New York Tribune, (May 5) 
New York Journal of Commerce, (April 10, May 2, 4, 5, 7, 8) 
New York Journal, (May 5) 
New York News Record, (May 5) 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, (May 3) 
Drug Trade News (N. Y.), (April 20) 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, (May 5) 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, (May 4) 
Danbury (Conn.) Times, (United Press Release, May 6) 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record, (May 5) 
Biddleford (Me.) Journal, (May 2) 
Springfield (Mass.) News, (May 5) 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, (May 6) 
Boston (Mass.) Post, (Associated Press Release, May 5) 





The “plastic-conscious” trade publications made prominent 
mention of this industry. It is a true American habit to 
accent the important. Today, the importance and value of 
plastics cannot be denied. 
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The product that gives the most effective results ina manu- 


facturing process usually gives increased quality at lower 






cost. Greater manufacturing efficiency helps to increase 






profits. @ The uniform high quality of Dow Phenol serves 





well in the manufacture of synthetic resins and plastic com- 






positions. Dow Phenol is manufactured in the largest syn- 






thetic Phenol plant in the world. The most modern facilities 






are utilized to maintain a quality giving the greatest effective- 






ness in the manufacturing processes of our customers. 4 You 









will find the high quality of Dow Phenol always uniform 


eT ae —whether you purchase in 290 Ib. drums or tank car lots. 


rome rout Try Dow Phenol. We will gladly quote on your requirements. 
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THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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From now on, this page and the one immediately following are primarily designed 
for the buyer. That more and more companies are turning to some form of plastic 
materials, is reason enough. Yet these are pages of instruction to the wise purchaser; 
to picture and describe for him some of the newest applications of the most adaptable 
material in the world to-day—the true plastic. It is a surprising material, a distinctly 
modern material, capable of transforming the most retiring product. Most of all, it is 
serviceable. That it serves the needs of the following products, is important industrial 


news. 


H“: are pictured two fine applications of Bakelite in the 
clock-case field. On the left is the product of the 
Therm-O-Clock Company of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
It is a simple, scientifically sound temperature recorder for 
home or office. Priced to retail at $1.50! The other is 
Hammond’s automatic electrical calendar clock, giving posi- 
tive insulation qualities with beauty and utility. It is 
manufactured by Chicago Molded Products for the Ham- 
mond Clock Company .. . Incidentally, there is a molding 
material that reduces the A. C. hum in electric clocks over 
70%! Do you know what it is? 





n interesting use for a molded product is in the 
Water Closet Float Balls pictured here. The 
special alkali-resisting Durez replaced the (usually 
tarnished green) metal ball. It was made to order for 
plumbers whose clients want modern, trouble-free 
bathroom equipment. Molded by the Pioneer Radio 
Corporation of Plano, Illinois. 





OUNDS unusual to have a radio company making toilet floats? Nota bit. Did you 
know that Koken Companies of St. Louis, noted manufacturers of barbers’ equip- 
ment and supplies, are in the market with molded golf clubs? Fabric base Bakelite is 
used in this application. 
— molded is again used with great suc- 
cess on two widely divergent types of pro- 
ducts. To the left is a block used in a microphone 
made by the Amplion Corporation of New York. The 
material met every requirement and reduced manu- 
facturing costs over 50%. The case on the right, 
for the Archdale Razor Company has a contrasting 
bright red cover molded in Beetle, and is a glorious 
package for a new product. Northern Industrial 
Chemical Company created the molding use in 
both cases. 
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WO excellent uses of Formica, which is a 
Bakelite Laminated. Top left is a bed plate 
with symmetrical depressions over the entire sur- 
face. It is used to overcome the suction on sheets 
of paper as they are fed into a “Ditto” duplicator. 
And you would never know that underneath the 
handsome cabinet on the left is a lowly radiator! 
It (the case, not the radiator) was styled by 
Eugene Schoen, Inc., and has a reversible top— 
black on one side and red on the other. It stands 
up under heat, moisture, fire and stains. Both are made by Formica Insulation Company, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 





ANY new uses for plastics in the Automobile industry, as an article later on testifies. But 
here is direct testimony in the form of Bakelite Laminated running boards used successfully by 
Reo and Duesenberg. Laminated materials won’t stop there, for the automobile companies are 
awake to their wide 








" ; range of characteris- : ; 

ELOW is a new molded coaster . + Sing HE book-ends featured below 

made of light, lustrous Durez. add inspiration to any library. 
Iced tea (or even stronger drinks) They come in beautiful, harmonious 


color effects. plain or mottled, and 
indicate the surprising usefulness of 
Amerith. The Celluloid Corporation 
of New York makes the material and 
also merchandises the finished article. 
In imitation onyx, at $5.00, they 
cannot be told from the real ma- 
terial. 


may be spilled in them with perfect 
safety. Provided, of course, you 
want to spill them. The decorations 
are of German Silver, firmly imbed- 
ded by a new process that was de- 
veloped by S. A. Whitmore of Or- 
ange, New Jersey. Mr. Whitmore al- 
so designed the coasters. Molded by 
Diemolding Corporation. 








OOKING down on this lighter, 

with its attractive Bakelite 
molded case, one is struck with the 
simplicity of design so handy for 
the the confirmed smoker. In a 
wide range of colors, it makes an 
attractive gift. Produced by Norton 
Laboratories for the Goldstein 
Manufacturing Company, Buffalo. 





NOTHER Norton Laboratories 

molding job, featuring Bakelite, 
called the “Biascope” and made for 
Wollensack of Rochester, New York. 
Other plastics have been used with 
success for binoculars, but this is 
the first time a molding material has 
been used throughout. 








HE fishing reel, shown above, is a perfect sales 

siren. No angler can resist its smooth finish, 
easy action, and guide slot for a true running line. 
Of course, water won’t hurt it and it can be dropped 
or stepped on without fear of breakage. It is of 
fabric-base Bakelite, molded and merchandised by 
Diemolding Corporation. Certainly a seasonal prod- 
- uct these hot days! 





BRASIVE companies consume large quantities of phenol-resinoids. That fact re- 

minds us that an exclusive article on this use by Curtis Kohn will appear in our 
August number. That fact reminds us that the Norton Company has absorbed Behr- 
Manning of Troy making a $23,000,000 company in this field. 

Did you know that... Harry Lindhe of Chicago is using a phenol-resinoid for watch 
crystals? Yes, they are transparent. Our next issue will have the facts... That 
beautiful, translucent cold cream jars are being produced at a cost comparable with 
glass? ... That in 1888 there were only four manufacturers of fountain pens and there 
are now almost one hundred? ... That candies are packaged in Plastic boxes? . . . That 
druggists now use prescription bottles with molded caps? 


Reprints of these pages for other members of your company may be obtained from 2X 
. Plastics Publications, Inc., 114 East 32 Street, New York. bd 
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Plastic Creations 


in 


Automotive Production 


HAT was attracting the at- 

tention of that crowd in 
front of the General Motors 
3uilding recently in Detroit? 
Oh, some new model, some new 
record-breaker or something 
special, was the general guess. 
Upon investigating one found 
that the extra-shiney, brand 


new Oldsmobile convertible 
coupe, parked on Grand Boule- 
vard, was indeed something 


very special. First, one noticed 
the high gloss, wonderful sheen, 
and depth of finish of the new 


three-tone green paint job. 
Then upon investigating fur- 


ther, one noticed that the in- 
terior hardware fittings were in 
a green mottled material, the 
color matching the body finish. 
The interior upholstery was in 
tan leather, and with these 
green fittings, including steer- 
ing wheel, regulator handle 
knobs, escutcheons, gear shift 
ball, horn button and chokes, 
made a very pleasing interior. 
In fact it was a sporty interior, 
which was as it should be, to go 
with a sporty exterior. 

Up to the present time, prac- 
tically everything has been done 
on the exterior of the sport 
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By W. K. Woodruff 


Sales Engineer, Celluloid Corp. 


models to make them appear as 
flashy as possible. Loud colors 


of various combinations have 
been utilized with racy bodies 
often of radical design. But 


no sooner does one get inside 
one of these sport models when 
the entire “sporty” idea falls 
very flat. The interior in most 
cases is plain and not in keep- 
ing with the exterior. Now, 
however, with steering wheels 
and hardware fittings molded in 
Lumarith to harmonize with 
any color trend, the picture is 
complete. 

No wonder this special dis- 
play model Oldsmobile was cre- 
ating so much interest for it 
incorporated the last word in 



















hardware 


attractive effect. 


adding H-Scale, 


fittings, 


a pearl-like sheen, 
artificial 
sport model sportier. 


color style. It was a style that 
was recognized by everyone to 
be very smart, exceedingly good 
looking, and very decidedly the 
correct thing. 

The high lustre exterior of 
this special car attracts atten- 
tion at once. The three tone 
green effect is most pleasing 
with dark fenders and _ back, 
medium light body and _ hood, 
and extra light wheels and trim. 
The high lustre and depth of 
finish is obtained by mixing syn- 
thetic pearl essence with the 
ordinary lacquer, and spraying 
in the regular way. In fact. the 
finish is called the “Pearl Fin- 
ish”, and when the sunlight 


(Continued on page 394) 


Sember interior fittings need no longer detract from the 

smartness of exterior of sport model cars. 

molded steering wheel, horn and control buttons and 

in rich mottles supplementing the 

upholstery, carry on the impression of sportiness even 
after rider and driver get inte the car. 


Lumarith 


Synthetic finishes make another advance in providing the 
The specially equipped Oldsmobile has 
imparted to the usual lacquer by 


pearl essence—making the 


Photos Courtesy Celluloid Corp 









HE most significant out- 

come of the present busi- 
ness reversal, according to 
Allan Brown, Advertising 
Manager of The Bakelite 
Corporation is the challenge 
to the executive to find ways 
and means of preventing a 
re-occurence of the present 
economic illness. Mr. Brown 
was the principal speaker at 
the dinner given recently at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania by 
the Consumer Marketing Di- 
vision of the American Man- 
agement Association, as part 
of the program of the three- 
day Packaging Conference, 
Clinic and Exposition held at 
the Pennsylvania. 

Taking his company as an 
example in the course of his 
talk, Mr. Brown said: 

“Bakelite Corp. manufac- 
tures several hundred differ- 
ent types of materials. We 
find that the majority of our 
business emanates from about 
32 industries. In view of the fact 
that many of you present this 
evening are interested in Pack- 
aging, I have selected this field 
for discussion. 


Size of Packaging Market 


Our first step was to de- 
termine the size of the market 
in terms of prospective custom- 
ers. We found that out of an 
approximate list of 50,000 con- 
cerns using packages in one 
form or another, less than 10,000 
bought the greater part of the 
packaging material sold. This 
number was further reduced by 
dropping out those firms who 
used packages that obviously 
could not be manufactured from 
our materials. This required a 
study of packages and closures 


*Abstracted from an address before the 
American Management Association, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, May 20, 1931. 
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A Vivisection of Distribution® 


By Allan Brown 


Advertising Manager, Bakelite Corporation 





Mr. Allan Brown 


by types, sizes, designs and 
price as well as press and mold 
limitation:, the last two being 
peculiar te our own industry. 
Here was our market in terms 
of prospects. The next step was 
to locate these geographically. 

Following this, we made a 
study of the market in terms of 
unit sales. That is, the number 
of bottle caps, tube caps, jar 
covers, boxes and trays sold an- 
nually. 

By taking the average weight 
of the various sizes of each de- 
vice, we then measured the mar- 
ket in terms of pounds. This 
gave us the potential value of 
our market in our own par- 
ticular unit of measurement and 
permitted us to establish our 
sales quota. It also gave us the 
foundation upon which to build 
our long-term planning of sales 
and advertising operations. 

Perhaps one of the most in- 








teresting studies was that of 
color. The number of colors 
is almost infinite. You can 
readily appreciate what this 
means to the manufacturing 
department from the stand- 
point of production schedules 
and inventory. Industry 
should give some attention to 
a reasonable standardization 
of color. For example, why 
should there be seven shades 
of ivory, 63 of green, 24 of 
blue, 22 of red, and 25 of yel- 
low. Put yourself in the posi- 
tion of the material manufac- 
turer. Suppose you had to 
carry in stock hundreds of 
different products, many of 
which had limited sales. One 
method of control was the 
establishment of a standard 
line of colors at a base price, 
supplemented by a line of 

custom made materials at a 

higher price. 

There has been considerable 
study given to the subject of 
color measurement during the 
last few years, and several meth- 
ods have been devised. Per- 
haps the most popular one at 
the present time is the Munsell 
system. 














Standards in Paper 


The paper manufacturers 
have done excellent work in cut- 
ting down waste by promoting 
the hypotenuse oblong principle 
in the selection of pamphlet and 
booklet sizes, so as to minimize 
the loss when cutting from 
standard mill stock. It would be 
well for manufacturers to adopt 
a similar standard in the selec- 
tion and measurement of color. 

So much for the character of 
the market and its relation to 
the product to be sold. Our next 
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step is the sales and advertising 
program for the development of 
this market. By establishing a 
certain percentage of the poten- 
tial market as our objective, we 
then have a future upon which 
to base our appropriation. The 
next step is to allocate this fund 
in the most efficient manner. 


In almost every large indus- 
try, there are a number of pub- 
lications in the field. The prob- 
lem is to select those which are 
best fitted for the job to be 
done. We find that this work 
can be greatly simplified by a 
careful media analysis. This 
study includes circulation sta- 
tistics; such as total paid, for- 
eign, unit coverage, renewal 
rate; physical statistics, such 
as quality of paper, printing, 
cover, area of type page, and the 
financial statistics such as ad- 
vertising rate per hundred, sub- 
scription rate, etc., as well as a 
careful analysis of the editorial 
contents. 


A score card or chart can be 
devised for an analysis of the 
advertising itself, thus giving 
us an opportunity to judge the 
character of the _ illustration, 
headline, typography, number of 
inquiries, etc. By this method, 
we find that some advertise- 
ments are much more effective 
than others, and by a careful 
study of the component parts, 
we are able to determine what 
made them successful. 


General Distribution Problems 


There are, of course, many 
other distribution problems, 
such as time payments, chain 
stores, warehousing, dealer par- 
ticipation in ownership, all of 
which should be brought under 
the focus of our analytical eye. 
I know of a number of com- 
panies who have already bene- 
fited by an intensive study of 
distribution costs during the 
past year. One company, by 
careful planning and persistent 
effort, obtained reduced rates 
on 25 to 30 percent of the local 
newspapers on its list, and saved 
more than $30,000 on its cur- 
rent campaign Another com- 
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pany has turned a loss into a 
healthy profit by concentrating 
its efforts on four out of a fam- 
ily of twelve products. 

A third firm cut down their 
entertainment bill and applied 
the saving to research, with the 
result that a number of t: 
old standard products were 
greatly improved, and a number 
of new products developed. 
They now have a large surplus 
in place of a deficit. 

A small company which was 
forced to reduce advertising ex- 
penses substituted a photo- 
graphic presentation of their 





product in place of colored in- 
serts. This change was made 
at a saving of more than $11,- 
000 and yet pulled more in- 
quiries. 

A firm in New England that 
does most of its selling by direct 
mail had been in the habit of 
sending ten to twelve follow-ups 
and circulars after each initial 
announcement. After a careful 
survey of results, they cut the 
number of follow-up down to 
three, with no appreciable effect 
on their business and a consid- 
erable saving in cost’’. 





The Trend Of Plastics 


In Commerce 
By 
JULIUS KLEIN 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
HE increasing usefulness in 
industry and everyday life 
of plastics and molded products 
is evidenced more particularly in 
recent years by their advance in 
world commerce. From _ pic- 
ture films, timing gears and 
radio panels, to billiard balls, 
phonograph records and foun- 
tain pens, they are familiar to 
the public through their many 

applications to human needs. 
Our production of materials 
going into the manufacture of 
these many and varied articles 
for 1929 shows a total for 
pyroxylin plastics of twenty- 
five million pounds and of syn- 
thetic resins in excess of thirty- 
three million pounds. Ten 
establishments were engaged in 
producing plastics and those in 
the field of synthetic resins 
numbered twelve. The coinci- 
dent expansion in sales is at- 
tributed to the larger demands 
from makers of molded prod- 
ucts, protective coatings and 
laminated sheets. Comparative- 
ly recent developments in ap- 
plication have included the use 
of pyroxylin plastics in the 
manufacture of safety glass and 
of synthetic resins in combina- 
tion with wood flour in the 
manufacture of furniture. In 
addition to a large domestic con- 
sumption, our exports of 
pyroxylin plastics now go to 





sixty-seven world markets. The 
success of the plastic phase has, 
to no small degree, been pre- 
dicated upon the wonderful ad- 
vances made in the raw material 
field through synthesis—cheap- 
er phenol, formaldehyde, nitric 
acid, urea, and other prominent 
materials contributed by a phe- 
nomenal growing American 
chemical industry. 

Trends of the day indicate a 
continuing and expanding de- 
mand for plastics and molding 
materials. The public at home 
and abroad is always receptive 
to new ideas, ever ready to ex- 
change new lamps for old. Po- 
tentially, therefore, the future 
presents abundant opportunity 
to the plastics and allied indus- 
tries for the exercise of inven- 
tive talent and _ distributive 
genius. 
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Photo Courtesy Coca-Cola Co. 


two feet. 





Time was when the drug store looked like this and the soda 
fountain was a two-foot affair—with barely room for more than 








HO of us does not like to 
think back on the good old 
days? Pleasant associations, 
humorous happenings,  senti- 
mental incidents. Quaint little 
shops. I recall the first one I 
knew. There was a great wil- 
low tree in front, a wooden 
porch almost on the level with 
the ground. Two elderly sisters 
were the proprietors. They 
lived in the rear. The sun shone 
in; and the big round stove in 


their sitting room, you could 
peep in and see it. I always 
longed to get into that rear 


room. 


In the summer time, the store 
was cool and quiet, in the shade 
of the big willow. A little beil 
tinkled when you entered. The 
Misses Hickey, who otherwise 
were always out of sight, never 
failed to answer promptly. A 
pleasant memory from child- 
hood but proprietors of quiet 
little stores never become fam- 
ous or overly prosperous and 
we learn, that to succeed, we 
cannot follow the Hickey stand- 
ard (though in courtesy and 
service, many modern pro- 
prietors could take a lesson). 

The old time druggist, like- 
wise quaint, has changed or 
passed out. And for practical, 
sanitary reasons, who of us does 
not prefer the new, the modern 
shop, whether we are buying 
radios, hardware, clothes, drugs 
or sodas? 

The business that thinks only 
in the past or depends too much 
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upon it, can not succeed, so we 
see the aggressive organizations 
re-designing machinery, auto- 
mobiles, packages, weighing 
scales, buildings, store interiors 
and fixtures, all of which present 
opportunity to the manufactur- 
er, molder and fabricator of 
plastics. 


Confining ourselves to the 
drug store, while sentimentally 
we miss the old time red and 
green urns, the new store with 
its attractive windows, display- 
ing new packages, easy to in- 
terpret, has greater appeal as 
does its well lighted interior, 
clean open display counters with 
packages scientifically designed 
by artists whose business it is 
to design. This in itself, is a 
comparatively new event and so 
we find fewer pictures of imag- 
inary factories and few are re- 
productions of the president’s 
side-burns. 


Plastics on Packages 


In examining some of these 
new products—Gilbert’s tooth 
paste and antiseptic, designed 
by Gustav B. Jensen, took art 
awards. Vita Ray brillantine 
and Astringent with its indi- 
vidual and beautiful package 
designed by Edwin H. Scheele 
and so on through—one line 
after another. Plastics have 
played a part and will continue, 
for they offer design possibili- 
ties beyond other closure ma- 





Plastics 


step ahead with 


The Drug Store 


By H. S. Spencer 





Advertising Manager, General Plastics, Inc. 





terials and make tight fitting 
seals for bottles and _ tubes; 
closures of excellent appearance 
and colors that harmonize with a 
package scheme. 


In Durez closures the threads 
are strong and the closure light 
in weight and unaffected by 
acids, alkalies or other destruc- 
tive agents. These closures do 
not rust or corrode in contact 
with certain pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts, nor do they discolor 
the contents of the container. 
One of the outstanding advan- 
tages in connection with their 
use on collapsible tubes, is the 
fact that Durez closures do not 
leak or permit the contents to 
cake in the mouth of the tube, 
very often an annoyance. The 
threads are strong and do not 
bind. 


Within recent years a notable 
tendency to increase the beauty 
of modern packages, has been 
evident. Back of the movement 
now more pronounced than ever, 
is the realization that a con- 
tainer must do more than carry 
and protect the product. Proof 
is wide-spread that an attrac- 
tive package secures attention, 
establishes an article in the cus- 
tomer’s mind and definitely 
makes sales, but the drug store 
which we have agreed to use as 
an example, is not confined to 
molded materials submitted by 
manufacturers putting up tooth 
paste, lotions, cosmetics and 
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perfumery, but may carry its 
own line of attractive prescrip- 
tion bottles. Royal Ovals with 
artistically designed Durez caps 
are now offered by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. Again, 
let us step along from packages. 

The soda fountain equipment, 
the sanitary cup holders for 
sundaes and sodas, are of color- 
ful thermosetting resin com- 
pounds. The ice cream recep- 
tacle covers or storage tanks, no 
longer need scrubbing. The con- 
scientious soda clerk does not 
need to worry about getting 
metal polish into the ice cream. 
A damp cloth keeps them attrac- 
tive and clean. The scoop with 
which he serves the ice cream, 
has a molded handle which does 
not absorb moisture and become 
discolored and unsightly. The 
many appliances as mixers, 
toasters, etc., all have their 
molded parts. 

We are quite accustomed to 
these things in the newer stores, 
where also laminated counters, 
table tops and serving trays of 
Panelyte and other materials, 
are being seen. 


Soda Tables and Chairs 


The Waukegan Foundry Com- 
pany’’s beautiful counter chairs, 
soda tables and table chairs 
illustrated here, are another 
modern convenience. Modern in 
their attractiveness, in their 
design and in the materials from 
which they are made. The bases 
are cast material with highly 
enameled finishes. The seats— 
roomy, attractive and colorful 
in molded Durez. The back 
rests are finished in chromium 
plate, colorful cane or wood 
effects. Added attractions to 
the stores where they have been 
installed, these are invitingly 
attractive through color and 
cleanliness. 

Additionally, the molding in- 
dustry offers the proprietor of 
such stores, molded door knobs, 
lighting fixtures and shelf and 
drawer label holders. 

It is interesting, this pro- 
gress of molded products and 
their relationship to retailing 
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With the soda department playing so important a part 
in the modern drug store, the best is none too good— 
hence, chairs with molded seats and tables with laminat- 
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both the products themselves 
and in store accessories and a 
lengthy list would include the 
many novelties offered in the 
electrical departments as well as 
cigar, auto supply stores, art 
shops, etc., with dozens of op- 
portunities remaining to be de- 
veloped. 

All interesting enough, but 
how can the industry profit by 
this? Well let us study the ex- 
isting developments. What 
brought them about, how were 
they promoted, what factors 
acted for their success, why has 
the progress of some been slow- 
er than others? All of this and 
more we must know if we are to 
be a part of these new develop- 
ments, to share in the new 
business that awaits us. There 
is plenty of business waiting— 
do not forget that. 

It is the finding of this wait- 
ing business and its development 
into profits that is not so easy. 
The manufacturer of tooth 
paste, the bottlers of hair 
tonic, did not know they wanted 
Durez closures. The clock 
maker did not know that he 
needed molded cases but they 
all knew that competition was 
tough. Sold the idea of meet- 
ing competition and they want- 
ed—what have you? The same 
story is true of the druggist. 
Let us stay here in the drug 
store though the temptation is 


great to step across the street 
into the butcher, baker's, etc. 

The druggist did not know 
that he wanted orange, black or 
green molded cup holders but he 
did want something different 
from the noisy, battered-up old 
holders. The brass was show- 
ing through the nickel on the 
covers of the storage tubs and 
the loose fitting covers would 
permit the ice to melt rapidly. 
Nothing very appealing about 
those twisted wire chairs and 
dull brown tables. Each of 
these things presented an op- 
portunity. In every instance 
someone’s imagination went to 
work along the right line. This 
imagination supported by mer- 
chandising ability has put these 
things in the drug store chang- 
ing the old fashioned out of 
dateness to the new, helping 
business to think of tomorrow 
instead of yesterday. 


film entitled “The Story of 

Bakelite Resinoid” has been 
loaned to the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Electrical 
Association for Women, the So- 
city of Chemical Industry, and 
other British technical bodies 
during the past few weeks. It 
tells the story of laminated 
resinoid and has attracted con- 
siderable technical and general 
interest throughout the country. 
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The Molded Closure 


is called upon to 






Serve as a Trade Mark 


OT satisfied with the econo- 
mies and conveniences of 
molded closures a number of 
packagers in various commodity 
lines have lately been moved by 
ambition to requisition the com- 
position closure as a medium for 
identifying the goods. It is a 
most interesting and significant 
trend, this new disposition to 
make the molded cap or closure 
serve as a self-sufficient clue 
for purchasers to the origin or 
ownership of goods. It is a de- 
velopment that brings added re- 
sponsibilities and at the same 
time extra opportunities to the 
plastics industries. 

Looked at in one way, there 
is the biggest kind of compli- 
ment implied, in this growing 
recourse to molded closures as 
means to verify the source and 
character of goods. That a 
molded part which is, in size or 
area, a minor feature of the 
container or package in its en- 
tirety, should be suddenly en- 
trusted with the sole or main 
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trade mark function is a strong 
testimonial. A testimonial to 
the dominant position which the 
closure occupies in the package 
ensemble and an acknowledge- 
ment of the adaptability of the 
molded closure for the job of 
authenticating packaged mer- 
chandise. 


Molder as Designer 


While the trade-marking of 
customer’s products is not pre- 
cisely the job of plastic fabri- 
cators or molders, the trend to 
trade mark capitalization may 
render it advantageous for 
every factor in the industry to 
have a clear knowledge of what 
can and what cannot be done. 
For, this new usefulness of the 
molded closure has its limita- 
tions along with its potentiali- 
ties. If the user of molded clos- 
ures does not know the game, 
there is a chance for extra add- 
ed “service” of real value by the 
plastics supplier. 
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To begin with, let us differ- 
entiate sharply between the two 
basic ways of turning a molded 
closure to trade mark account. 
One way is sure and easy. The 
other is more difficult and at- 
tainable only by the exercise of 
genuine ingenuity, mostly on 
the part of the designer and 
molder. The first-mentioned 
technique employs the molded 
cap or closure as what is known 
as a “trade mark carrier’. That 
is to say, the molded product 
serves as a mount or back- 
ground on which is positioned 
or displayed the name, insignia, 
or device which serves as a 
trade mark or brand for the 
wares sealed by the closure. 
The second version of closure 
utilization for branding pur- 
poses seeks to win acceptance 
for the molded closure itself as 
a trade mark for the packaged 
commodity. That is to say, the 
plot is to impress the purchas- 
ing public with the shape, form, 
color, or pattern of the closure 


The molded closure has been 
turned to trade mark account 
in two ways. One, the simpler, 
is the technique that employs 
the closure merely as a carrier. 
The second requires more in- 
genuity and seeks to impress 
the purchasing public with the 
distinctive shape, color, form 
and pattern of the closure so 
completely that it will be guid- 
ed by this remembrance in 
future purchases. The molded 
closure has heen capable of 
just that. 
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to the degree that shoppers, 
placing repeat orders or react- 
ing to advertising, will be guid- 
ed in their specification mainly 
by their remembrance or rec- 
ognition of the closure. In a 
sense, this strategem presents 
a case of the tail wagging the 
dog. Certainly it is something 
of an achievement for closure 
individuality if the public can 
be educated to select packed 
tubes, bottles, jars, etc. solely 
by the looks of the lid or seal. 


For the average marketer of 
specialties so much lure lurks 
in the idea of an ever-present, 
inescapable trade mark that the 
idea of employing the molded 
closure itself as a trade mark 
has caught the imagination 
more successfully, than has the 
more matter-of-fact use of the 
closure as a trade-mark bearer 
or embossed label. This does 
not indicate a proper sense of 
proportion. Because, the mold- 
ed closure is capable of really 
earning a premium as the one 
best means of affixing any trade 
mark that can be accommodat- 
ed in the available display space. 


The Molded Closure in the 
Dominant Position 


A prime virtue of the molded 
closure as a trade-mark carrier 
—one never to be lost sight of 
by designer or closure manu- 
facturer in drawing production 
plans—is the dominance of its 
position on the container. It 
counts for something that the 
molded closure affords an indel- 
ible trade mark—one that will 
endure and retain its visibility 
as long as the package lives. It 
counts for still more than the 
“built in” trade mark, molded 
in a closure, can be depended 
upon to carry on when a gum- 
med label or paper tag might 
be loosened or lost. But, after 
all, the chief superiority of the 
molded closure over so many an- 
other trade mark carrier rests 
in its post atop the container. 


As a shopper holds a contain- 
er, his hand may close over and 
obscure the label on the side 
but the closure bares its trade 
mark message up to the moment 
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Closures have not been alone among molded products to act as trade mark carriers. 


Packages of all kinds are capable of such treatment. 


Typical of such an instance is 


the Avon fitted manicure tray, one of many which bear their distinctive trade marks 
prominently on the surface. 


when the container is opened. 
If there is a key color which 
identifies the lone product or 
the full line, the closure flaunts 
it in the face of the consumer. 
In terms of stores and window 
display, the trade mark atop 
the package is no less advant- 
ageously placed. When mer- 
chandise is arranged on “island” 
counters in the store, dumped 
in a bin to tempt summage- 
buyers, or so placed i:. a window 
display that passers-by look 
down upon massed merchandise, 
the closure inscription must be 
the mainstay of one who sells 
or buys “by name”. 


According to Federal market- 
ing experts, who have been mak- 
ing exhaustive studies of mark- 
ing and packaging, the molded 
closure comes pretty close to the 
ideal of a fool-proof “location” 
for a trade mark. Almost the 
sole precaution demanded is 
care to attain a concise, compre- 
hensive expression of the trade 
mark. In most instances the 
area of the molded closure is 
relatively small. Hence, the 
trick is to reach the maximum 
of legibility and attention-ar- 
resting quality in the frugal 
space. At first blush it might 
appear that some composite 
trade marks are too complicat- 
ed to be rendered on a small 
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closure. A nimble mind on the 
designing staff of a closure 
manufacturer can usually get 
around this difficulty by pick- 
ing out, for the tip-top position, 
the outstanding feature of the 
complex mark,—say the brand 
name alone, or an eloquent sym- 
bol, such as the “57” of the 
Heinz family of food specialties. 
Sometimes this skeletonizing or 
condensation of a trade mark 
turns out to be a good thing for 
the trade mark owner in the 
end, 


A Three Dimension Mark 


Now let us look at the more 
ticklish task of turning the com- 
position closure itself (whether 
the brand is or is not in the 
mold) into a trade mark servant 
on the strength of its outline, 
style or design. Increasing num- 
bers of packagers are demand- 
ing that purveyors of molded 
products help them to evolve 
three-dimension trade-marks. It 
seems as though, the more that 
packers hear of the difficulty 
of establishing exclusive right 
of use, and thereby attaining 
trade mark recognition, for an 
integral part of a container or 
package, the keener they are to 
eat this all-but-forbidden fruit. 


(Continued on page 411) 
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Machinery and Equipment 


for the 


Plastic Molding Industry 


By Louis F. Rahm, 


Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Princeton University 


HILE the invention of the 
hydraulic press is gener- 
ally conceded to Pascal in 1653, 
and the practical application of 
it to Bramah in 1795, this ma- 
chine had relatively little use 
until the discovery of vulcaniz- 
ing of rubber, by Goodyear in 
1839. This plastic and later, 
pyroxylin in 1868, depended 
upon press equipment for its 
manufacture, and these early 
plastics established the elemen- 
tary principles of mold design. 
The simple type of press, used 
for some sixty years without 
change, is now known as a hand- 
molding press, and still finds a 
limited use in the plastic field, 
where production requirements 
permit the molds to be light 
enough for manual handlin; . In 
this application, two presses and 
two molds are generally oper- 
ated as a unit,—the molding be- 
ing done in the one press having 
heated platens, while the work 
is chilled in the second press, be- 
fore ejection. Presses of this 
type, while ordinarily operated 
from a central hydraulic sys- 
tem, are well suited to individual 
operation by means of hand- 
pumps, permitting variation of 
the load to suit various sizes of 
molds. 
Rise of the Semi-Automatic 
Press 
Improvement in press design 
appeared with the introduction 
of the phenolic resins about 
1910, giving rise to the early 
semi-automatic press. This was 
a distinct advance, in that the 
mold was fastened in the press, 
eliminating manual handling, 
and prolonging the life of the 
molds. This type of press, with 
many improvements, continues 
*Presented at the Plastics Symposium, 13th 
Chemical Industries Exposition, under the 


auspices of PLASTICS & MOLDED PRO- 
DUCTS, May 6 and 7, 1931. 
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to be the back-bone of plastic 
molding equipment, especially 
in the case of plastics which may 
be ejected without chilling. In 
its present improved state, posi- 
tive ejection from either top or 
bottom die, may be employed, 
operation of “stripper-plate”’ or 
“floating chase’’ molds is easily 
accomplished, and split, or three- 
part molds may within limits be 
operated successfully. 

When the practise of molding 
inserts in the work became com- 
mon, about 1918, the tilting- 
head press was introduced, to 
facilitate the setting of the in- 
serts in the mold. A movable 
top head which presents the top 
die in a vertical accessible posi- 
tion, clear of the bottom die, on 
each opening of the press, makes 
inspection and operation of the 
mold very simple in this type of 
press. The production loss in 


10,000 ton press suitable for 
the production of very large 
molded pieces such as 
cabinets, sinks, bath tubs, 
boat hulls, coffins, etc. 


molding inserts in place, and 
subsequent tendency away from 
this practise of late years, has 
not lessened the desirability of 
this press for general use. The 
lesson learned in regard to the 
long narrow platens first used 
in this type of press, has found 
application in the later improved 
semi-automatic presses, now on 
the market. 

While very limited in use, the 
angle molding press developed 
about this same time deserves 
mention. This was introduced 
as a special purpose press for 
the operation of split, or three- 
part molds. In having the hori- 
zontal and vertical cylinders of 
the same tonnage as generally 
built, it covers as wide a range 
as possible in its limited field, 
and offers the only practical 
solution to some large, split- 
mold problems. 
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The semi-positive mold shown above is a 
combination of the positive and the flash 
type. Each cavity requires separate load- 
ing and is not ordinarily suited to bulk 


material. Burring is relatively easy. This 
mold has a production capacity of 10,000 
radio tube bases per 8 hour day. 


The extrusion mold below is a distinct type 
into which the stock is forced in a plastic 
condition while the mold is closed. The 
mold was used for the production of shav- 
ing brush handles, a wooden core being 
covered with a film of pyroxylin. The 
shank bars show the method of supporting 
the cores on pins. Molds of this type have 
enly recently been found suitable for mold- 
ing phenolic resinoids. 








The sub-cavity mold is also a combination 
positive and flash type mold, which is suit- 
able to loading with a single charge of 


material. There are two rows each of 
fifty impressions and the mold produces 
20,000 screw-drivers per 8 hour day. The 
steel shanks are held by a retainer plate 
which also acts as an ejector on opening 


the mold. 





Battery operation of presses 
is usually accomplished through 
a central high-pressure hydrau- 
lic system, actuated by a piston 
pump. Both weighted and air- 
loaded accumulators are used in 
these systems. Where initial 
investment is not prohibitive, 
economies may be effected by a 
dual high and low pressure sys- 
tem, with the low pressure furn- 
ished by a centrifugal pump, 
and used for moving the press 
ram through the non-working 
portion of its stroke. In some 
classes of shellac molding the 
entire hydraulic system is eli- 
minated by use of mechanical 
toggle presses. 


Mold Classification 


Regarding molds,—the present 
chaotic classification may be 
much simplified by considering 
the physical action of the plas- 
tic during molding. On this 
basis, only four distinct types of 
molds may be listed—flash, posi- 
tive, extrusion, and blowing 
molds. 

The flash mold is distinct in 
being loaded with an excess of 
material to insure complete fill- 
ing,—this excess being allowed 
to escape during final closure of 
the mold, between the narrow 
lips or cut-off edges common to 
the dies. These molds, except in 
rare cases, are not suitable for 
loading with a powdered ma- 
terial. When such a plastic is 
used, it is generally roughly pre- 
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formed or tabletted, to reduce 
the bulk, and facilitate loading. 
Having no sliding parts, wear is 
at a minimum with this type of 
mold, and since it is the light- 
est in construction, it is especi- 
ally suited to hand use, and to 
heating and chilling. 
Positive Type 

The positive type of mold is 
distinct in requiring the exact 
amount of material at each load- 
ing, and in having one die act 
in the nature of a plunger, trap- 
ping the loose material in the 
hollow die. In using bulk ma- 
terial, the lower die must be de- 
signed deep enough to receive it. 
Since the compression ratio of 
the material may be as high as 
six to one, this requires a very 
deep, heavy and expensive die, 
not suited to hand-molding, and 
not efficient if both heating and 
chilling are required. A semi- 
positive mold combines’ the 
plunger feature of the positive 
mold, with the cut-off edges of 
the flash mold, achieving the 
lightness of the latter with 
positive action. A so-called sub- 
cavity mold is another combin- 
ation of thse two types, in which 
a single charge of loose material 
is placed in the lower die, having 
many impressions,—the ma- 
terial distributing itself to the 
various separate impressions 
upon becoming plastic. 

Extrusion Type 


A third distinct type of mold 


is used in extrusion processes, 
and is characterized by being 
empty when initially closed, 
after which the material is 
forced into it in a plastic state, 
through a small port. Although 
requiring a material which will 
stand preheating, these molds 
are now successfully applied in 
the molding of the phenol plas- 
tics, in very special cases, 

The last type,—the blowing 
mold is used in the pyroxylin 
industry and in rubber manu- 
facture; in the production of 
hollow articles from sheet or 
tube stock in the first case, and 
roughly formed hollow loadings 
in the second case. Air, steam 
or gas is used to force the stock 
against the faces of the mold. 


Other Qualifications 


The foregoing classification of 
molds must be greatly qualified, 
in completely describing any 
mold. Thus a mold may be of 
any one of the distinct types 
mentioned, or a combination of 
these and its particular style is 
determined by single or mul- 
tiple cavity construction, hand 
or semi-automatic operation, 
direct or indirect heating. Many 
variations and combinations of 
the basic types mentioned, are 
distinctive enough to warrant 
names, but unfortunately there 
is no concurrence of opinion 
here, and little chance of stan- 
dardization. 
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Cotton or Wood Pulp — Which ? 






A Discussion of the Relative Advantages of Cotton Cellulose 





ELLULOSE derived from 

wood, has for quite a num- 
ber of years been employed as a 
substitute for cotton for the 
manufacture of cellulose nitrate, 
particularly for collodion cotton 
or pyroxylin. The process was 
developed to a high state of per- 
fection in Germany during the 
World War, because it was 
necessary to use the wood-cellu- 
lose because of the shortage of 
cotton cellulose. The product 
then chiefly prepared was the 
more highly nitrated gun-cotton. 
Further research work was 
carried on after the war, the 
work of Akopasi, Schwalbe and 
Hagglurt being the most im- 
portant in this field. 


Wood Pulp 


Wood-cellulose, irrespective 
as to whether it has been made 
by the sulfite or soda process, 
contains a number of impurities 
and non-cellulosic constituents 
that are a great hindrance to its 
universal employment as _ the 
raw material for the manufact- 
ure of pyroxylin. The chief con- 
stituents other than cellulose 
are lignin, pentosan, tar and 
fatty substances, as well as oxy- 
cellulose, which latter readily 
forms during the manufacture 
of the wood cellulose. But in 
properly bleached cellulose, the 
lignin has completely been 
eliminated. An ash content of 
from 0.2 to 0.3% is not con- 
sequential for the manufacture 
of a good collodion cotton 
(pyroxylin) from wood cellu- 
lose. The removal of pentosans 
is however more _ difficult. 
Several methods have been pro- 
posed for its elimination, such 
as that of Hauser and Hauck, 
which employs a warm 6% 
caustic soda solution. Lenze, 
Lieur and Miiller employ a cold 
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and Wood Cellulose for the Production of Cellulose Esters 


By C. Stark 


Consultant on Plastics, Berlin, Germany 








This is the second half of the 
article on the above subject, tak- 
ing up now the relative advan- 
tages of wood pulp cellulose. The 
earlier article (see PLASTICS 
page 341, June 1931) covered 
cotton cellulose. 








solution containing 17% of 
caustic soda. At the present 
time the question as to the most 
effective treatment of wood cel- 
lulose for its conversion into a 
sufficiently pure product for the 
manufacture of pyroxylin has 
been solved, and a number of 
practical processes are in actual 
use. 


Nitrating Paper 


Before nitration, the properly 
made wood-cellulose is worked 
up into a thin paper, weighing 
about 20 to 30 grams per square 
meter (about one ounce per sq. 
yard). This paper is torn up 
into pieces which are not larg- 
er than the palm of the hand. In 
order to prevent the paper 
pieces from packing together, 
they are usually also crinkled or 
creped. The paper is sometimes 
purposely made during its 
manufacture with weakened 
spots while still on the paper- 
machine, this being readily ac- 
complished by thin streams of 
water. Another attempt to solve 
this problem is to make the 
paper-stock up into a thick but 
loose cardboard which is then 
torn into loose flocks; the same 
having also been tried out with 
paper pulp consolidated in 
centrifugal machines. Still an- 
other process has been the dry- 
ing of cellulose by throwing it 
in the form of flakes into a 
chamber containing heated air. 
In most cases however, the 








nitration is effected on torn 
paper. 

A recent process employs 
flocks of wood-cellulose for 
nitration. This flock is prepar- 
ed by passing paper pulp, which 
has been partly freed of moist- 
ure by either pressure or suc- 
tion, through an _  exhauster- 
dryer, which is a device some- 
what on the order of the pneu- 
matic conveyers used to trans- 
port loose cotton. The hot 
gases leaving this device enter 
a chamber which is directly 
connected with the dryer. The 
wood pulp is thus simultaneous- 
ly transported, comminuted and 
loosened up. In order to avoid 
the presence of large pieces, the 
product is passed over a rotat- 
ing or oscillating sieve which is 
placed directly behind the dryer. 
The method just described dif- 
fers from the earlier mentioned 
processes which employ solvents 
and the like, in yielding directly 
a properly loosened cellulosic 
product suitable for nitration. 
Another advantage in the pres- 
ent process is that the cellulose 
is being treated while still damp 
enough to prevent the formation 
of cellulose dust. This new pro- 
cess is therefore simpler and is 
not accompanied by explosion 
hazards. It yields a flock-like 
easily dried non-dusting product 
which may be nitrated without 
danger of “smoking off’, and 
without loss. Another advant- 
age is that the product is easier 
to treat because the nitrating 
apparatus and the boiling vats 
may be filled up to 75% greater 
capacity than with other forms 
of cellulose. 

The nitric acid consumption 
for the nitration of wood cellu- 
lose is, however, greater than 
with the use of cotton. Accord- 
ing to the determinations of 
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Schwalbe and Schrimpff (Zeit. 
f. das gesamte Schiess und 
Sprengstoffwesen, 1919, 14, 41) 
266 parts of nitric acid per each 
100 parts of product being 
nitrated is lost by adhering 
acid or by side-reactions when 
cotton is the material undergo- 
ing treatment. When wood cel- 
lulose is being nitrated, this loss 
runs as high as from 280 to 295 
parts. For factory purposes it 
is customary to calculate that 
for each 100 parts of guncotton 
made, 126 parts of nitric acid 
and 92 parts of sulfuric acid 
will be consumed. For the same 
end product when made from 
cotton linters, the figures are 
110 parts of nitric acid and 90 
parts of sulfuric acid. The 
reason for the greater loss of 
acids when working with wood 
cellulose is that more of the 
acids adhere to the nitrated pro- 
duct when the acid is being re- 
moved by centrifugalization. 
Wood cellulose, even before be- 
ing nitrated, is somewhat more 


voluminous than cotton. With 
ordinary wood cellulose, the 
nitrating vessels take about 


1/10 less wood cellulose than 
they take cotton. 


Results from Paper 


According to the work of the 
above mentioned authors, the 
nitration of wood cellulose in 
the form of paper, when pre- 
paring a cellulose nitrate con- 
taining 13.2% of nitrogen, gives 
yields as follows, (Taking the 
original cellulose as 100:—) 
Cotton, 158 parts cellulose nitra- 
ate 
Wood cellulose paper, 158 parts 
cellulose nitrate 

Bleached Ritter-Kellner Cellu- 
lose, 130 parts cellulose nitr- 
ate 

Bleached aspenwood, 118 parts 
cellulose nitrate 

Unbleached soda cellulose, 143 
parts cellulose nitrate 

According to Rassow and 
Dérr (Journal f. praktische 
Chemie, 108, 172 (1925), when 
preparing a_ cellulose nitrate 
containing 10.5% nitrogen, the 
following yields of cellulose ni- 
trate are obtained for each 100 
parts of raw material used :— 
Cotton 144.1 
High-grade cellulose 143.5 
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Ritter-Kellner cellulose, 
bleached 137 
Straw cellulose 104.3 

When the cellulose nitrate 
contains 13.5% nitrogen the 
yields obtained were :—(per 100 
parts raw material) 


Cotton 173.5 

Straw 155.1 

Ritter-Kellner cellulose, 
bleached 169.9 


On a large scale, and when 
making a commercial cellulose 
nitrate averaging 12% of nitro- 
gen, about from 105 to 115 parts 
of this product are secured from 
wood cellulose are about as fol- 
from 120 to 135 parts when 
using cotton linters. 


Determinative Factors 


The amount of swelling which 
accompanies the nitration and 
the preliminary treatment is 
one factor; the more evenly the 
material swells the more even 
will be the resulting product. It 
is remarkable that the wood 
cellulose actually thus swells 
more than the cotton. During 
the after-treatment, however, 
such as the stabilization, the 
former is more readily broken 
down into smaller molecular 
aggregates. The greater the 
molecular aggregate, the higher 
is the viscosity of the cellulose 
nitrate; and the smaller the 
molecular-aggregate , the lower 
will be the viscosity. 

The wood cellulose products 
have, as determined by Schri- 
mpff, a higher percentage of im- 
purities. He found the follow- 
ing:—(from Schrimpff, Nitro- 
cellulose, publ. 1919). 

The stability and degree of 
bleaching of the collodion cotton 


A. Sulfite cellulose 
Nitrating paper 
Cellulose from aspenwood 


Mitscherlich cellulose, hard fiber 


(pyroxylin) is adversely influ- 
enced by the presence of these 
impurities. The small amounts 
of nitrous acid compounds ab- 
sorbed by the impurities are the 
cause of the lower degree of 
stability of the collodion cotton 
made from cellulose instead of 
cotton. No matter how much 
the cellulose nitrate is bleached, 
it will not become pure white 
but will always have a tinge of 
gray or yellowish. This is a 
great disadvantage when the 
same is to be employed for the 
manufacture of pure white or 
transparent pyroxylin plastics, 
for no amount of complement- 
ary colors will serve to overcome 
this grayish or yellowish tinge. 
The stability to light, in the case 
of wood cellulose, is also not as 


great. 
As has been showed in the 
preceding chapters of this 


article, the nitric acid consump- 
tion is greater with wood cellu- 
lose. 


Properties of Products 


The most important, and 
practically determinative factor, 
however is this: pyroxylin 
plastics and films made from 
pyroxylin derived from wood 
cellulose yield a “short”, less 
flexible product, which hence is 
of limited applicability. Color, 
resistance to light, and welding- 
power are much diminished. 
The oftener the resulting ma- 
terial is re-worked, the worse it 
becomes. In the case of com- 
posite materials such as arti- 
ficial ivory, tortoise-shell-imita- 
tion, Havanna, etc., it tends to 
break away at the points of 

(Continued on page 392) 


Ritter-Kellner Cellulose, unbleached, 
Ritter-Kellner Cellulose, unbleached 


medium hard fiber 


Ritter-Kellner Cellulose, unbleached, 


soft fiber 
strong fiber 
B. Soda cellulose 


From pure pine, not bleachable 


same, easily bleachable 
Kraft cellulose from pine 
C. Cotton cellulose 
Nitrating-cotton, short fiber 
Nitrating-cotton, long fiber 


‘% Ash % Hard resins 
0.65 1.5 
0.45 8.0 
2.53 5.4 
2.13 4.5 
3.22 5.0 
3.4 6.5 
1.23 4.96 
1.23 5.25 
2.15 6.03 
0.11 0.34 
0.11 0.44 
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Molding Marketing Methods: 


UT in the chemist’s labora- 
tory have come many amaz- 
ing compounds. When a whole 
industry comes out of a test 
tube it’s time to sit up and take 
notice. Today more than ten 
thousand people are employed in 
this industry—utilizing plants 
and equipment worth over a 
hundred million dollars and pro- 
ducing in 1930 $224,000,000 
worth of finished products. The 
Plastics industry is today big 
enough to command attention in 
a country of giant industries. 
The Plastics industry has reach- 
ed a size where it might well 
afford to rest on its oars. 

3ut like most things modern 
there is something different in 
this new industry. Running 
through it like the underlying 
theme in a symphonic master- 
piece is a throbbing undercur- 
rent. 

I don’t pretend to know any- 
thing about so called mob psy- 
chology. But every man in this 
room has seen it in action— 
yes, and has been affected by it. 
The war period showed what 
undercurrents can do, Business 
conditions of today are showing 
us what undercurrents can do. 
These things were mental in 
origin but physical in manifes- 
tation. 

Now I am going to make a 
statement which alreadv has 
been published many times— 
“The Plastics Industry will 
equal the steel industry within 
a decade”. Personally I would 
like to alter that slightly and 
say that the Plastics industry 
has within itself the power and 
the possibilities—the men, ma- 
terials, capital and equipment 


*Presented at the Plastics Symposium, 13th 
Chemical Industries Exposition, under the 
auspices of PLASTICS & MOLDED PRO- 
DUCTS, May 6 and 7, 1931. 
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By Benn C. Budd 


American Insulator Corporation 





Mr. Benn C. Budd 


our four 
five 


—to become one of 
leading industries within 
vears. 

You will note that I use the 
words “power and possibilities”. 
I would like to go further and 
say that I believe this growth 
will be accomplished. The rea- 
son I believe the possibility 
will become a fact is because of 
the undercurrent I have refer- 
red to. 


Sales Resistance to the New 


Day after day thousands of 
men are devoting thought to 
the plastics industry. They see 
the future and are straining at 
the leash. Something is hold- 
ing them back. In many cases 
we don’t know what is holding 
us back and the frustration of 
our ambitions dams up within 
us—and thus sets up this power- 
ful undercurrent which will 
eventually blow the lid of indif- 
ference off of business. 


To put it another way, we 
have two situations—one where 


an industry has something 
which it knows is good—the 
other where business as a whole 
only nibbles at this good which 
is offered it. You have heard 
the story of the man who vain- 
ly offered $5 gold pieces for 
sale at $2. That has nothing 
on the businesses of today who 
are being offered provable sales 
stimulants, by the Plastic in- 
dustry—and refusing to listen 
because they are new. 


I have been told that the 
chemist discovers things _be- 
cause he looks for them. Lets 


take a business lesson from our 
chemical friends and look for 
the reasons why the Plastics In- 
dustry is invariably referred to 
for its future possibilities rather 
than for its present accomp- 
lishments. 


If one-tenth of all the manu- 
facturers who could advantage- 
ously utilize molded products 
were to place orders today for 
their requirements for the next 
three months it would keep 
every molding press in the 
country working at full capacity 
for the next two years to fill 
these orders. 

Now we have brought an “if” 
into the picture and it’s just 
good common sense to look ask- 
ance at “ifs”. However, we can 
dignify this “if’’ by saying that 
2 100% marketing, merchan- 
dising, promotion and sales job 
would bring about immediately 
that future which interests us 
so much. 


Or in other words, our chief 
resistance is marketing. We 
have not the time to analyze 
here the marketing of plastic 
molded products in the past. In 
fact, we have time to analyze 
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only one factor of marketing 
as applied to today and tomor- 
row. 


This factor is Plastic Mater- 
ials. You have heard or will 
hear authoritative discussion 
by experts dealing with the dif- 
ferent types of molding mater- 
ials. Let’s look at these in 
terms of modern marketing. 
This means that we have to for- 
get our self interests for a 
while and consider our industry 
in terms of industry as a whole. 
To date each manufacturer of 
Plastic materials has endeavor- 
ed to promote the use of his ma- 
terial. That this has been done 
successfully is evidenced by the 
rapid growth of the Plastic In- 
dustry. 

In fact, the brunt of the bat- 
tle in the introduction of mold- 
ed products has been borne by 
material manufacturers. I sin- 
cerely hope they continue their 
efforts and enlarge them. 


However, there should be 
marketing co-ordination. You 
will have evidence placed before 
you which shows that each ma- 
terial has certain specific ad- 
vantages for certain definite 
uses. No one material is per- 
fect for every use. 


Spreading Knowledge 


Looking at industry as a 
whole, we find thousands of dif- 
ferent applications, each with 
its own specifications. We al- 
so find industry lacking know- 
ledge of molding methods as 
well as materials. Some _ one 
must act as a guide so that in- 
dustry can be assured of au- 
thoritative unbiased _ service. 
Who should this someone be? 

My answer may sound too al- 
truistic to be practical but I 
believe it can be justified by 
common sense. ‘Therefore, I 
suggest that instead of individ- 
uals, companies or even divi- 
sions of the Plastic industry 
carrying on the co-ordination of 
marketing that it be made a 
matter of the whole industry. 


To get down to brass tacks 
lets see what this would mean. 
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First, we should prepare a 
complete and authentic chart of 
materials and their perform- 
ance. This should have the un- 
animous approval of the whole 
industry. This can be done be- 
cause we are dealing with facts 
—physical, chemical and elec- 
trical. 

There is nothing new in this 
idea — other industries have 
done it—particularly steel. 

Second, the component parts 
of the industry should recog- 
nize the fact that our real com- 
petition is not the other units 
of the industry so much as other 
industries. If we all were to 
begin to act, talk, advertise and 
promote business as an indus- 
try, we would find that sales 
would increase. 

Third—we should cease look- 
ing to the future and get busy 
with the job immediately in 
front of us. I think Mr. Gil- 
more is to be congratulated on 


his foreword to the Plastics 
Primer. 

Here is one important factor 
in the industry leading the way 
—“closer attention to the fac- 
tors of Success in Distribution, 
with the purpose of promoting 
the rising sales volume.” 

Markets for molded Plastic 
Products are not hard to find. 
Cultivating them is another 
matter. The successful culti- 
vation of any and all markets 
depends upon the intelligent 
energy expended upon them. 
Every sales or advertising ef- 
fort no matter how slight has 
its effect. If we can’t afford 
a big effort then let’s put forth 
the best effort we can— 

And these efforts, plus the un- 
dercurrent of faith, thought, 
ambition—all based on the 
knowledge of how truly useful 
Plastics are will enable us at the 
next Chemical Show to proudly 
point to achievement rather 
than the future possibilities. 








Photo Courtesy Canadian Pacific S. S. Co. 


Resinoid Plastic Fittings Embellish 
Cabins of New Transatlantic Liner 


HE “Empress of Britain”, a 
new liner of about 42,000 
Reg. Tons and belonging to the 
Canadian Pacific Steamship Co, 
has completed her first run 
across the Atlantic, and we are 
sure that she will fill her place 
in the keen international com- 
petition on the waves, for she 
represents an artful combina- 
tion of the latest technical pro- 
gress with the most refined 
taste. 

The most interesting fact, 
however, from the point of view 
of the plastics industry is that 
artificial resins are contributing 
greatly to the first class equip- 
ment of the “Empress of Brit- 


ain”, solving at the same time 
an old problem in shipbuilding, 
for wall panelling on big liners 
has always been a difficult ques- 
tion. Besides its inflammability, 
wood is not a perfect hygienic 
material and can only be kept 
clean at sea with frequent paint- 
ing and polishing. Glass and 
marble are too heavy to be used 
to a large extent, besides their 
fragibility means a_ constant 
source of trouble and a consid- 
erable expense. 

It was therefore evident that 
artificial resin with its non-in- 
flammability, flexibility, shock 
resistance and wide color range 
would be welcomed, if it were 
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possible to manufacture it in 
thin sheets of sufficient size 
without danger of warping. 
This has now been satisfac- 
torily accomplished in the “He- 
rolith” panels, which are sup- 
plied in sizes up to 6’6” and 
which are lining the walls of 
several hundred cabins, bath- 
rooms and barber saloons on the 
“Empress of Britain”. It can 
be said that the Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamship Co. is looking 
back on an extended practical 
experience with “Herolith” 
panels on former ships such as 
the “Empress of Japan” and 
the “Empress of Australia” and 


even in the most difficult cir- 
cumstances as in bathrooms, 
where they were exposed for 
over one year to hot steam and 
salt water, the ‘“Herolith” 
panels stood all strains and 
never offered the least reason 
for complaint. This proves, 
that an ideal material has at 
last been found for a long felt 
desire. 

The “Empress of Britain” will 
undoubtedly attract general in- 
terest when her excellent fea- 
tures will be publicly shown and 
the resinoid plastic bright and 
shining panels will certainly be 
worthy of attention. 





Cotton or Wood Cellulose 
(Continued from page 389) 


union. On the contrary, pyro- 
xylin plastics and films made 
from nitrated cotton cellulose, 
yield, as a general rule, much 
more satisfactory products; 
which are highly flexible and 
elastic, and have ever so much 
better stability, resistance to 
changes by influence of light, 
and good welding properties. 
But even here the waste can 
only be reworked to a limited 
extent. 

Richard Miiller (undoubtedly 
the best versed expert in the 
field of cellulose at the present 
writing) comes to the following 
conclusions in his article on 
cellulose in Ullmann’s Enzyklo- 
padie Vol. III, p. 306). He says 
that for pyroxylin plastics, only 
cotton cellulose should be taken 
as the raw material. He advises 
strongly against the use of 
wood cellulose, even as an addi- 
tion to the cotton cellulose. 


The same is not, however, 
true of other pyroxylin pro- 
ducts, such as pressed plastics 
and insulating material, such as 
are exemplified by Trolit, Zel- 
lureth, etc.; nor for the manu- 
facture of such colored lacquers 
where the inate color of the 
pyroxylin, its flexibility and re- 
sistance to light are minor con- 
siderations. In this particular 
field there is a wide market for 
wood cellulose. The greater 
cheapness of the wood cellulose, 
for these purposes, is also an im- 
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portant consideration. As these 
nitrocelluloses are in general 
prepared with unbleached raw 
material, the fiber is less affect- 
ed by pretreatment, and even 
during the nitration there is less 
impairment of the strength of 
the fibers, so that a somewhat 
better yield at a lower price is 
attainable. 

Summing up the following re- 
commendations may be taken as 
safe and reasonable :— 


COTTON CELLULOSE: for 
pyroxylin plastics, films, 
nitrocotton lacquers; clear 
solutions such as_ photo- 


graphic collodion, etc. Used 
best in the form of cotton 
paper or cotton yarn. 


WOOD CELLULOSE: fo: 
plastics, molding powders and 
masses such as Trolit, Zel- 
lureth etc.; insulation, mixed 
and pigmented lacquers, ad- 
hesives and for the produc- 
tion of artificial leather. 


Specifications for a suitable 
wood cellulose: 


1. a color as white as possible; 
2, freedom from knots; and in 
the case of paper freedom from 
size and fillers: 3, good wettabi- 
lity; 4, fat and resin content be- 
low 0.5%; 5, ash below 1%; 6, 
wood-gum and pentosan content 
not exceeding 2°; 7, chlorine 
content only in traces; 8, oxy- 
cellulose corresponding to a 
copper-number of not to exceed 


The oxycellulose content is 
important. Whilst in the case 
of cotton (linters) cellulose the 
content of oxycellulose, as ex- 
pressed terms of the copper- 
number is usually much lower 
than that of wood cellulose, 
averaging about 0.3 to 0.6; the 
wood cellulose may run a copper 
number as high as from 5 to 6. 
For normal uses, however, the 
copper number should not ex- 
ceed 2, for if it is higher, the 
final product will have a very 
low viscosity even though the 
nitration will have been carried 
out in the normal manner. 





DuPont Lucite Boudoir Ware Is Shown In 
Brooklyn Museum Modern Art Exposition 





Photo Courtesy DuPont Viscoloid Co. 


WO specially designed pat- 
terns of Lucite boudoir ac- 
cessories made by the DuPont 
Viscoloid Company have been 
chosen by artists for display at 
the Exhibition of Modern Indus- 
trial and Decorative Arts, now 
going on at the Brooklyn 
Museum under the auspices of 
the American Union of Decora- 
tive Artists and Craftsmen. 
One of these is the Fleuret 
pattern in turquoise and blue, 
designed by Robert Leonard. 
The other is a black contempor- 
ary pattern with Grecian decor- 
ation. They have been chosen 
by the artists exhibiting as un- 
usual designs of modern toilet- 
ware, 
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: EASTMAN 


: CELLULOSE ACETATE 
be for 


f Molding Powders and Extruding Pastes 

- HE use of cellulose acetate as the basic ma- 
“4 terial in molding powders and extruding pastes 
a presents many new and interesting possibilities. 
* Unusually high dielectric strength and freedom 
from fire hazard are two notable characteristics. 
as Dyes and pigments allow a wide range of per- 
7 manent, attractive colors that are unaffected by age 
‘i or exposure to sunlight. Several types of Eastman 


Cellulose Acetate make it possible to select ma- 
terial that will unite homogeneously with the 
newer combinations of solvents and plasticizers. 


. Investigate the possibilities of Eastman Cellu- 
it lose Acetate in improving your products. Further 
w information, including prices, will be gladly sent 
n 

it you on request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Plastic Creations In 
Automobiles 


(Continued from page 379) 


strikes it, this finish does have a 
natural pearl effect. The high- 
lights created by the pear! fin- 
ish, give an effect that nothing 
else can produce. It is the last 
word in body finish and of the 
highest calibre than can be ap- 
plied. One of the leading body 
builders of the country is very 
much enthused over this pearl 
finish and hardly a day passes 
now that their laboratory does 
not do some experimental work 
on this material. 


The display car has been in- 
spected and thoroughly gone 
over by many men prominent in 
the automobile industry. After 
being shown in Detroit, where 
it was completed, it was taken 
to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ annual meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
June 15-19. From there it will 
be driven to New York City, 
stopping at several automobile 
production centers in the mid- 
dle west. It will be on display 
in New York City after July 11, 
after which it will be driven 
back to Detroit by a northern 
route. So far, it has met with 


the favorable comment of many 
leading automotive body engi- 
neers and art directors, many 
of them connected with the out- 
standing automobile manufac- 
turers of the country. 

As a mark of the approval 
shown, many people would have 
liked to buy, borrow or steal 
the steering wheel or get one 
like it in a color to match their 
particular car. Everyone asks 
about the finish and how it is 
obtained. The manufacturers 
of the car want to display it but 
fear the consequences. If they 
do, they will have requests for 
the special hardware parts and 
finish and these are not yet a 
production proposition with 
them. The lacquer manufactur- 
ers have requested use of the 
car for displaying the finish to 
various car manufacturers. 

In general, everyone would 
like a similar car for their own 
possession, and so, following 
through the modern trend, there 
is no reason why attractive Lu- 
marith hardware fittings and 
H-Scale Pear! finish, should not, 
in the near future, be large fac- 
tors in the Automobile Industry. 





British Plastic Trade Notes 


By A. C. Blackall 


British Correspondent 


HE Institute of the Plastics 

Industry was formed at a 
meeting in London recently. 
Cyril S. Dingley, the acting 
chairman, stated that the ob- 
ject of the institute would be to 
facilitate the meeting of mem- 
bers of the plastics industry, to 
arrange for the reading of 
papers, the delivery of lectures, 
and the holding of debates on 
matters of interest to the in- 
dustry. At a later stage in the 
development of the Institute it 
is intended to hold examinations 
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and award diplomas. The In- 
stitute is open to manufacturers 
and suppliers of casein, cellulose 
acetate, celluloid, hard hubber, 
chemicals, natural resin, mold- 
ings, synthetic resin, plant and 
equipment, and to responsible 
officers of concerns engaged in 
these industries, including trade 
consultants. 

The administration of the In- 
stitute is to consist of a presi- 
dent, vice-presidents (at least 
12), chairman, vice-chairman, 
hon. secretary, hon. treasurer, 


and nine members of council. 
C. C. Last, of Bakelite, Ltd., has 
been elected first chairman of 
the Institute, and Cyril S. Ding- 
ley (Beetle Products Co., Ltd.) 
first vice-chairman. P. G. Rudd 
is the hon. secretary and A. W. 
Sherwood the hon. treasurer. 
The appointment of the presi- 
dent is being left vacant pro 
tem. Members of the council 
are: Mr. Edwards, works man- 
ager of Lorival Mfg. Co.; Mr. 
Taylor, chief chemist of Kela- 
coma, Ltd.; Mr. Watson, sales 
manager of Insulators, Ltd.; 
Rex Jones, consultant; Mr. 
Hayes, salesman, British Gen- 
eral Mfg. Co.; Mr. Partridge, 
sales director of Croydon Mould- 
rite, Ltd.; Mr. Higgins, director 
of F. C. Higgins & Son, tool- 
makers; Mr. Chapman, a prin- 
cipal chemist of Graesser-Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, Ltd.; and 
Mr. Owen Griffiths, consulting 
engineer to Francis Shaw & 
Co., Ltd. The Institute already 
has nearly one hundred mem- 
bers. 


meeting of the Non-Inflam- 

mable Film Co., which was 
held in London recently, carried 
a voluntary resolution to wind 
up the company’s affairs. A 
committee of three stockholders 
was appointed to act with the 
liquidators. 


HE annual report of Erinoid, 
Ltd., states that profits in 
the half-year to January, 1931, 
remained practically the same as 
during the previous half-year. 


Stock on hand is valued at 
£104,436 ($522,180), debtors to 
£57,839 ($289,195), cash in hand 
to £19,474 ($97,370) and cred- 
itors to £5,181 ($25,905). A 
dividend of 5 per cent is to be 
paid out of profits to July 31 
last. For the preceding year 5 
per cent was paid. 


HE Plastics Moulding Trade 

Association of Great Brit- 
ain held its first annual meeting 
in London recently, the chair- 
man, Bernard Weaver, presid- 
ing. In his address Mr. Weaver 
said that membership had been 
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UBSTITUTION of Textolite molded parts for sheet metal greatly improved the 
appearance of this foot-candle meter and — equally important — resulted in a 
cost reduction of 15 per cent. Characterized by strength, durability, and beauty, the 
applications of Textolite are many and varied. Even if you are satisfied with your 
product, there may be a way to reduce its cost, improve its quality, or speed up pro- 
duction. To get in touch with the Textolite specialist in your district, address the 


nearest G-E sales office. 


831-3 
JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C, NETWORK 
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also 


Phenol U. S. P. 
Maleic : Acid 
Cresylie Acid 


Phthalic 
Anhydride 


(flakes) 


Fulfilling every requirement for use 
in synthetic resins and plastics, these 
favorably regarded Monsanto prod- 
ucts are available for prompt ship- 
ment in quantities, 





Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Lous. USA 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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French Hydraulic Machinery 





We build all types of molding presses. 


A new tilting die mold- 
ing machine, (patented). 
The die or die head tilts 
mechanically as the platen 
moves. The only hydrau- 
lic cylinders are the press- 


ing and return cylinders. 


Rigid, accurate, reliable. 


Several installations 
made in large plants. 


Write 


for catalogs. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 


New York 


Pittsburgh 


Akron Chicago 
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increased to 30 firms, embrac- 


ing all the powder manufac- 
turers, thirteen molding con- 


cerns, seven mold makers and 
plant manufacturers, and three 
raw material suppliers. Each 
of these categories has its own 
section within the association. 
The meetings of each section 
are strictly private to its mem- 
bers and, unless there is a prob- 
lem calling for the consideration 
of the council, the deliberations 
are secret. 


Uniform Contracts 


A further activity of the as- 
sociation has been to draw up 
a model set of terms and con- 
ditions of sale for the molding 


section, and these have been 
printed and_ circulated’ to 
the members while these 


terms and conditions are not 
necessarily to be adhered to 
throughout, it was felt that if 
they could be used as a basis for 
the formation of each _indi- 
vidual firm’s terms of sale, then 
the firm would know that in case 
of a dispute these terms would 
be the ones which had received 
the approval of the trade asso- 
ciation, and thus have a definite 
value in the law courts. 

Another subject referred to 
by Mr. Weaver was the question 
of cooperative advertising in 
trade papers, the council having 
considered a scheme whereby 
the various leading journals 
should contain a joint advertise- 
ment of the plastics industry. 
The difficulties surrounding this 
proposal are still being consid- 
ered and it is hoped to overcome 
them before long. 

Captain J. W. Barber, C. B. E. 
(Brownie Wireless Co., Ltd.) 
was elected chairman for the 
ensuing year. 


Explanatory Note 


ESIGN consultants who are 
in a position to render ex- 
pert advice on packaging and 
merchandising have been listed 
in issues of PLASTICS, Septem- 
ber, 1930, and March, 1931. 
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Statement was made that the 
artist-consultants were studying 
the problems of conforming the 
design of a molded part to the 
production possibilities of the 
molding process. Further “that 
the services of these authorities 
are available to anyone who 
wishes designs, or advice on the 
development of designs, which 
are practical from the molder’s 
standpoint”. There was no in- 
tention to convey an impression 
that these artists had been re- 
tained by the Bakelite Corpor- 
ation to serve their customers, 
but merely to list artists com- 
petent to render such service. 
Mr. Walter Dorwin Teague, 210 
Madison Avenue, has called our 
attention to this possible mis- 
interpretation of our state- 
ments, and requested that this 
correction be made. 





Laboratory Amber Vessels Re- 
sistant to Hydrofluoric Acid 


RANSPARENT. hydroflu- 

oric acid-proof vessels have 
not hitherto been unknown. C. 
Plonadt and A. Eisenack recom- 
mend for this purpose vessels of 
clear molded amber, which are 
produced and sold by the Staat- 
liche Bernsteinwerke Kd6nigs- 
berg. These relatively cheap 
amber reagent glasses, beak- 
ers, dishes, etc., are completely 
resistant to concentrated hydro- 
fluoric acid, as well as to 50 per 
cent potassium hydroxide at 
water-bath temperatures. Even 
after 4 weeks no loss of weight 
was determinable. On the con- 
trary, a small increase of weight 
occurred with hydrofluoric acid 
as a result of the absorption of 
the acid in the resin. This, 
however, apparently caused no 
injury. If a thin layer of para- 
ffin oil or, better still, molten 
paraffin is poured upon the re- 
acting fluid previous to heating, 
the operations in the amber ves- 
sels can be carried out at water- 
bath temperatures with an en- 
tire absence of odor. The layer 
of oil prevents the evaporation 
of the hydrofluoric acid. 
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DO YOU PLAY 
PUT and TAKE 


BUYING PLASTICS? 


* 


We offer complete 
facilities for 
handling all or 
any part of the 
creaticn and pro- 
duction of mold- 
ed materials. 
BAKELITE 
ALDUR 
LUMARITH 


DO YOU “spin the top” and hope to get 
more out of your molder than you can 
expect? Does your success depend upon 
the fickle smile of Old Dame Fortune? 


Luck is OK in the “put and take” game, 
but it isn’t enough in molding plastics. 
The foundation work of the molder, not 
ideas or luck, is necessary to meet your 
requirements—to produce and keep win- 
ning. 

Many organizations are taking advan- 
tage of our complete molding service and 
depending upon our molded parts to build 
the sales of their products—insuring the 
greatest return on their investment. 
Isn’t it logical to assume that a large, pro- 
gressive organization which, for over 
thirty years has specialized in producing 
both manufactured and molded materials 
to customers’ specifications has a wealth 
of valuable experience and will be helpful 
to you? 

We invite your inquiries. 





REYNOLDS SPRING CO. 


MOLDED PLASTICS DIVISION 


JACKSON 


MICHIGAN 


ad al * 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 





Established 1881 
DIE PRESSES 
PRESSES FOR AND INES 
DEHYDRATING ee P 
FILTERING SEMI STEEL CAKE 
CAKING PLATES 
POLISHING SLICING MACHINES 
STUFFING CAVAGNARO. 
ETC. LOOMIS 


VACUUM MIXERS 








No. 01 
FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


126-128 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 



















































HYDRAULIC EXTRUDING cseutine) For 
PRESSES Extruding 
Rods 

Plastic mat- Tubes 

= pall Special 

be extruded Shapes 

in shapes 

desired 

thereby in- Accurate control 

augurating of heat and 

a continu- pressure. 

ous process 

attains + Se Talk it over with 
CAVAGNARO-LOOMIS EXTRUDING PRESS , pene 

IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 
126 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS CQ, Newark, N. J. 
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Farrel- 
Birmingham 


Plastics 
Machinery 


Accumulators—Hydraulic 
Banbury Mixers 


Extruding Machines or Hydrau- 
lic Stuffers 


Gears, Cast—Pattern and Ma- 
chine Molded—GSpur, Bevel 
and Staggered Tooth 


Gears, Cut—Spur and Double 
Helical (Sykes Continuous 


Tooth Type) 
Presses—Cake (Hydraulic) 
Presses—Platen (Hydraulic) 
Presses—Polishing (Hydraulic) 
Rolls—Converting 
Rolls—Mixing 
Rolls—Sheeting 
Safety Clutches for Rolls 


Sheet Cutters or Planers 


Hydraulic 


Speed Reduction Units—Far- 
rel-Sykes 


We are in 
Chemical 








16” x 42” Farrel Rolls With Farrel-Sykes 
Gear Reduction and Coil Clutch 


This 16” x 42” Mill is especial- 
ly adapted for working celluloid, 
synthetic resins, pyroxylin plastics 
and compounds of a similar nature. 

It is equipped with chilled iron 
rolls of the well-known Farrel 
high quality, end-capped housings, 
bronze-stave-lined journal boxes, 
special guides which can be ad- 
justed to any width along the roll 
face, cast tooth, double helical con- 
necting gears, cut spur drive gear 
and pinion, all gears enclosed in 
sheet metal guards designed for 
bath lubrication. 

The coil clutch provides for 
quick stopping in case of emerg- 
ency as well as for service opera- 
tion. The motor drive is the en- 
closed type with Farrel-Sykes, 


continuous tooth, double helical re- 
duction gears, built-in bearings 
and automatic lubrication for both 
gears and bearings. The drive 
and shafting are arranged for the 
addition of another Mill later to 
make a unit of two driven by the 
same motor. 

Farrel Rolls are built in a wide 
range of sizes for any production 
requirements. Long experience in 
building rolls and other heavy ma- 
chinery for the rubber and plas- 
tics industries, combined with a 
competent engineering staff and 
modern plant facilities assures 
equipment of the highest type cor- 
rectly designed for its particular 
function. 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 


456 North Cliff Street 


Ansonia, Conn. 


Represented in the Plastics Industry by the Engineering Firm of 


Evarts G. Loomis, 126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 

















| The Joint 
With 
Ten Years 
Successful 
Service 


Order them 
| now 





A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 


126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 


LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


Standard 
With 
Many Leading 
Manufacturers 


Send for our 
Bulletin “L” 
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PLASTIC 
MOLDING 


Producers of the finest 
in Molded Parts for 
thirty-nine years 
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Shaw Insulator Co. 
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PATENTS 


“ACCURACY FIRST” 
HARRY W. HAHN MFG. CO., LTD. 


PROCESSES 629 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


& LARGEST MODERN PLASTIC 
MOLDING PLANT WEST OF 


® 


CHICAGO 












on synthetic plastic products ritory west of the Rockies, with accurate, de- 


PLASTICS INDUSTRIES, Inc. ® ® 


Lincoln Building 


Equipped for quantity output, serving the ter- 


pendable production, using Bakelite, Lumarith, 
Aldur or Beetle, and maintaining quality always. 


Pacific Coast Plant “Lamicoid” Laminated 
Doehler Die Casting Co. Bakelite Sheets, Rods 
World’s Largest Produc- and Tubes, Automatic 
ers of DIE CASTINGS. Screw Machine Products. 


New York City 
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Recent Development in Aminoplastics 


Shows Utility of Guanidine-Alde- 
hyde Condensation Products 


UANIDINE - ALDEHYDE 

condensation products, hav- 
ing properties of synthetic res- 
ins, but differing from the ordin- 
ary types in many respects are 
described by Charles M. Stine, 
of Wilmington, Del. Chemists 
interested in the study of con- 
densation reactions will find 
much of interest in the details 
disclosed in the process develop- 
ed by Stine for the E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., in U. S. P. 
1,780,636; Nov. 4, 1930 (filed 
Oct. 8, 1925). 

The guanidines generally re- 
act readily with aldehydes, and 
especially with formaldehyde, 
to produce valuable condensa- 
tion products. Some of these 
products are synthetic resins 
having properties which render 
them of great value as plastics 
and for other purposes for 
which synthetic resins are ordi- 
narily used. 

The reaction which occurs ini- 
tially between guanidine and 
formaldehyde probably proceeds 
in accordance with the follow- 
ing equation: 

NH.—C (:NH)—NH.+2HCHO 

——HOCH:—NH—C (:NH) 

—NH—CH:OH, 
that is, the product of this ini- 
tial reaction is probably di- 
methylolguanidine. If three or 
more moles (molecular propor- 
tions) of formaldehyde are used 
to one mole of guanidine, the 
product formed initially has 
possibly the following formula: 
N—CH.OH 


HOCH.—NH—C—NH—CH.OH 
(trimethylolguanidine). If such 
intermediate compounds are 
formed, they apparently poly- 
merize rapidly to form complex 
structures of high molecular 
weight, the compounds formed 
being either solid resins, or 
having a syrupy consistency, at 
room temperatures. 
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The guanidines to be used as 
starting materials in the new 
process may be divided into the 
following classes: 

1. Guanidine and its salts 
such as guanidine carbonate. 
(NH..C(:NH).NH,) 

2.H2COs; 
guanidine sulfate; guanidine ni- 
trate; guanidine thiocyanate; 
etc. 

2. Substituted guanidines— 
that is, substances having the 
guanidine structure except that 
one or more of the hydrogen 
atoms have been replaced by 
other radicles, either organic or 
inorganic, but in which one or 
more hydrogen atoms remain at- 
tached to nitrogen atoms of the 
guanidine nucleus. Examples 
of the substituted guanidines 
are: methyl-guanidine, dipheny]- 
guanidine, methylphenylguani- 
dine, nitroguanidine, cyano- 
guanidine, acetylguanidine, etc.” 

2(A). Salts of any of the sub- 
stitution products covered by 
Class 2 above, examples thereof 
being methylguanidine nitrate, 
phenylguanidine sulfate, etc. 

The aldehyde used for the re- 
action may be, for example, 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, 
propionaldehyde, butyralde- 
hyde, benzaldehyde, salicylalde- 
hyde, etc. 

In place of formaldehyde 
there may be used its polymers 
such as trioxymethylene and 
paraformaldehyde, or sub- 
stances which when added to the 
reaction mixture would yield 
formaldehyde by hydrolysis or 
otherwise, such, for example, as 


hexamethylenetetramine. Both 
formaldehyde and _ products 
which readily yield formalde- 


hyde may be referred to gen- 
erically as substances contain- 
ing a reactive methylene group. 

Although the reaction be- 
tween guanidine salts and for- 


maldehyde takes place, in some 
cases quite readily, in the ab- 
sence of condensing agents, the 
reaction will in many cases be 
accelerated, and its direction 
changed, by using condensing 
agents. These condensing 
agents may be either acid, al- 
kaline, or neutral, depending 
upon the character of the par- 
ticular guanidine to be condens- 
ed. For example, the reaction 
between formaldehyde and 
guanidine carbonate takes place 
readily in the absence of added 
condensing agents. The solu- 
tion in this case is alkaline in 
reaction, due to the basic nature 
of guanidine carbonate in solu- 
tion. Likewise, the reaction 
between formaldehyde and 
guanidine sulfate takes place in 
the absence of added condensing 
agents, although the solution in 
this instance is acid in reaction, 
due to the guanidine sulfate. If 
the formaldehyde-guanidine sul- 
fate reaction mixture is main- 
tained in an alkaline condition 
by the addition of sodium car- 
bonate, the condensation takes 
place more readily. 

Properties Depend On Type 

of Guanidine Used 

The properties of the final 
product of the condensation will 
of course depend not only upon 
the particular guanidine and the 
particular condensing agent, if 
any, that are used, but also upon 
the relative proportions of re- 
agents, and the duration of the 
heating, the reaction being car- 
ried on preferably at an elevat- 
ed temperature. 

The initial, clearly discernible 
product of the reaction between 
formaldehyde anda guanidine 
compound is a_ solution, or a 
water-soluble gel. When these 
initial solutions or gels are heat- 
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ed in a vacuum oven, they are 
converted into viscous syrups or 
resins. When the resins are 
further heated at higher temp- 
eratures, they are converted, in 
many cases, into hard, transpar- 
ent infusible resins, 

The new process may be il- 
lustrated in greater detail by 
the following examples: 


Example I 

15 parts of guanidine carbon- 
ate were dissolved in 40 parts 
of 40% formalin. The solution 
was boiled under a reflux con- 
denser for about 20 minutes. In 
order to allow the foaming to 
subside, the source of heat was 
removed and the solution soon 
set to a transparent gel. The 
gel was placed in a vacuum oven 
at 50° C. and after 24 hours was 
obtained as a transparent resin. 
The product was rendered hard 
and infusible by further heat- 
ing at a temperature of about 
100° C. 


Example II 
30 grams of guanidine thio- 
cyanate were dissolved in 100 
grams of 40% formalin. The 
solution was boiled under a re- 
flux condenser for 1.5 hours and 
then placed in a vacuum oven 
at 50° C. After 12 hours a vis- 
cous syrup was obtained. Furth- 
er heating converted the syrup 
into a transparent resin. 
Example III 
4) grams of guanidine sulfate 
is dissolved in 100 grams of 
40% formalin (i. e. 40% aque- 
ous formaldehyde solution), and 
the resulting solution heat 
treated as described in Example 
II supra. The product obtained 
was a viscous’ transparent 
syrup. When sufficient sodium 
carbonate was added to the 
solution of guanidine sulfate in 
formalin to render the liquid 
distinctly alkaline at the start, 
for example, .6 mole of sodium 
carbonate to one mole of guani- 
dine sulfate, the product ob- 
tained upon evaporation was a 
resin instead of a syrup. 
Example IV 


A mixture of 5 grams of 
diphenylguanidine and 25 grams 
of 40% formalin was heated to 
boiling. 25 ec. of alcohol was 
added to bring the diphenyl- 
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guanidine into solution. The 
solution was boiled under a re- 
flux condenser for 1.5 hours and 
was then placed in a vacuum 
oven at 50° C. for several days. 
A very thick, sticky syrup was 
obtained by this procedure. 


Methylguanidine nitrate, 
when substituted for the guani- 
dine thiocyanate in Example II, 
gave a transparent’ viscous 
syrup. The condensation prod- 
uct of dicyandiamide (cyano- 
guanidine) and formaldehyde is 
a yellow transparent resin. 


Stine prefers to use more 
than 2, and sometimes in ex- 
cess of 3, moles of formalde- 
hyde to one mole of guanidine 
compound. The condensation 
is accelerated by raising the 
temperature of the _ reaction 
mass. 

The new products produced 
in accordance with this inven- 
tion may be described generi- 
cally as products obtainable by 
condensation of aldehydes or 
their equivalents with guani- 


dine compounds having the fol- 
lowing atomic grouping: 
N 


N—C—N=, 

in which one of the nitrogen 
atoms may be quinquevalent, 
and in which a nitrogen atom 
is attached to at least one hy- 
drogen atom. That class of 
products considered of most im- 
portance, may be defined gen- 
erically as products obtainable 
by condensation of a substance 
containing a reactive methyl- 
ene group, such as_ formalde- 
hyde, with guanidine com- 
pounds as defined above, and 
particularly with guanidine 
compounds having the following 
atomic grouping— 

NH 


—HN—C—NH—, 
or having the formula 
NH 
HN—C—NH, 


R R’ 





Molded Resinoid Packages Take Hold 
In Confectionery Field 


eg round candy box mold- 
ed of Durez in red, green, 
mahogany or walnut and sup- 
plied in standard shape and size, 
is one of the new developments 
recently made available to the 
packers of confections and sim- 


ilar products. They are light, 
strong and practically unbreak- 
able. 

Eye-appeal at the point of 
sale is only one of the advan- 
tages of deluxe packages such 


Standard Tank and Seat 
Co., molds this new 
candy bex. Light yet 
durable, it is double- 
edged device for making 
its contents more ap- 
durable, it is a double- 
pealing. 


Photo Courtesy General 
Plastics, Inc. 


as this. Their permanence gives 
them a wide variety of “after- 
uses” and when the contents 
have been consumed, they serve 
long and well as stocking boxes, 
sewing boxes, handkerchief 
boxes, general handy boxes and 
any number of other household 
uses. These lustrous Durez con- 
tainers are excellent examples 
of the new trend toward making 
the package do a double selling 
job. 
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where R stands for hydrogen or 
an organic radical, and R’ stands 
for hydrogen or an organic radi- 
cal such as alkyl or aryl. 

Although the reaction or 
condensation between the 
guanidine compound and for- 
maldehyde is usually carried on 
in water solution, in view of the 
fact that formaldehyde is most 
easily available as a 40% aque- 
ous solution, the reaction or 
condensation may be carried on 
in other inert media especially 
where the guanidine compound 
is not readily soluble in water. 
Thus in the case of diphenyl- 
guanidine, the condensation was 
performed in an _  aqueous- 
alcoholic solution on account of 
the low solubility of diphenyl- 
guanidine in 40° formalin. 

Where a cast or molded arti- 
cle is to be produced, the fusible 
intermediate condensation prod- 
uct is placed in the mold and 
heated, or subjected to both 
heat and pressure. This treat- 
ment causes condensation and 
polymerization of the dimethy- 
lolguanidine compound to form 
a hard infusible material. The 
characteristics of this final prod- 
uct may be modified by adding 
to the reaction mass of guani- 
dine compound and aldehyde 
(formaldehyde) a small amount 
of a substance, other than a 
guanidine compound, capable of 
condensing with said aldehyde 
to form condensation products, 
such for example as a phenol, a 
urea, a substituted urea, or a 
thiourea. Or instead of adding 
such a substance to the initial 
reaction mass, there may be add- 
ed to the intermediate fusible 
condensation product before 
subjecting it to the molding op- 
eration various modifiers such, 
for example, as a vegetable pro- 
tein, casein, gums or fossil 
resins, glycerine, etc.; and fillers 
and pigments such as gypsum, 
plaster of Paris, china clay, 
lithopone, barytes, silex, zinc 
oxide, asbestos, wood flour, etc. 
For imparting special colors, 
various dyes, pigments or lakes 
may be added to the intermed- 
iate fusible product. Where a 
white filler or pigment is used 
the cast or molded product will 
resemble porcelain. 
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“Trouble-proof” Production 


PREFORMING 


with the new 


STOKES 
Rotary Press 


ad es 250—300 (or more) 
preforms per minute. 
Die fill 2” — Diam- 
inn, met aagag up to iis”. 
Weight and thickness 
of preform easily ad- 
Pressure ‘ime justed. 





















































, , Excess Pressure Release 
prevents jammed or 


broken presses. 


Consult us on your preforming problem 
FJStoKes MACHINE COMPANY 


Process Machinery since 1895 rrr 
5934 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. AS 




















CELLULOSE ACETATE/ 
TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
SODIUM ACETATE 
CRESYLIC ACID 
CASEIN 
for all purposes 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


180 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Ashland 4-2265 
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SILVERWARE 
HARDWARE 


GLASSW ARE 
FIRE ARMS 
BRASS & METAL 


AUTOMOTIVE 
ELECTRICAL 


HARVESTING MACHINERY 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


MOLDED PRODUCTS 





[aaeorry after industry has found the solution of 

its tool problem in the application of the Keller 
Method. And now the Keller Method comes to 
the assistance of the rapidly-expanding Plastics 
Industry—producing accurate molds automatic- 
ally, singly or in unlimited quantities, at lowest 
cost—without wasting human skill on “cut and 
try” methods. 


Working from thin metal templates or models of 
wood or cement, the Keller Automatic Tool Room 
Machine builds complete, the most complicated, 
intricate mold—small or large — with greatest ease 
and dispatch. Tools come from the machine so 
accurate that a minimum amount of hand work is 
necessary to bring the mold to mirror finish. And 
this result is achieved in less time than it usually 
takes merely to rough out the job on hand oper- 
ated machines. 


In all phases of industry, the Keller Method is ef- 
fecting tremendous economies in tool production, 
Write for its profitable applications to your own 
work. 


KELLER MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


58-60 A Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ADVANCE+ADVANCE+AD 


UREA 


UREA - A 


HIGHEST PURITY 


UREA - T 


TECHNICALLY PURE 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. S AShland 4-7055 





Diemolding Corporation 
Molding Service for Plastic Materials 


Bakelite - Beetle - Durez 
Lumarith 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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From Our Museum: - I 


Selections from some of the very early 


patents and processes 


that form the an- 


cestry from which sprang modern plastics 


N browsing through the veri- 
table forests of new ideas, 
new inventions and processes, it 
occasionally gives one the feel- 
ing that one can not see the 
forest because of the trees. 
There have been so very many 
methods of molding described 
and claimed as new; and so 
many of the newcomers in the 
field of plastics appear to be of 
the belief that it is all new and 
unheard of, that it is with some 
satisfaction to find, among the 
archives and museums, the be- 
ginnings of the art in which we 
are interested. 


Molding Is An Ancient Art 


The principles of molding are, 
of course, as old as human his- 
tory, for even our antedeluvian 
forebears understood the shap- 
ing of soft clay and mud. There 
is probably not a person living 
today who has not, as a little 
child, enjoyed himself with the 
making and molding of “mud- 
pies”. Brick-making, surely a 
plastics operation, is an art that 
has been practiced since biblical 
days; and even the tomb of 
King Tutankamen revealed 
molded objects made from cal- 
cined gypsum (plaster of Paris). 
Of course, when we speak of 
molded products in the modern 
sense, we all think of heat, and 
dies, and presses. But even this 
is quite old. Just about the 
time that Hyatt gave celluloid 
to the world, the first patents on 
heat-molding of shellac was pat- 
ented and described. It is one 
of these early patents that we 
would like to present to our 
readers today. 


John Gardner 
On April 14, 1868, John Gard- 
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By Carl Marx 


Editor, Plastics and Molded Products 








Many of our readers have 
only become acquainted with 
plastics within the past few 
years; and naturally may be 
presumed to assume that this 
whole art is quite new. The fact 
is, however, that much of the 
present day accepted technique 
was developed years ago. 

As most of this is buried deep 
in inaccessible spots, we believe 
its occasional resurrection will 
prove both interesting and in- 
structive. 








ner, of New Haven, Conn. re- 
ceived a patent for the making 
of “Melodeon-stops and other 
articles”. The patent, U. S. P. 
76,623, was assigned to Samuel 
Peck & Co. The following is a 
verbatim copy of the patent 
specification, showing how much 
they knew about this art even 
sixty three years ago. Note 
that he made two-color objects. 
“The composition of matter, 
of which the articles hereinafter 
specified are made, is composed 
of gum-shellac and ivory-dust, 
or its equivalent in fibrous mat- 
ter, taken in about equal parts, 
with coloring-matter in suffi- 
cient quantity to give the com- 
position the shade desired. 


The shellac is first cut up or 
dissolved in alcohol or other li- 
quid that will dissolve the gum, 
and is then mixed thoroughly 
with the ivory-dust and color- 
ing-matter, after which the 
mixture is dried, 

The composition thus produc- 
ed is of special value in the 
manufacture of melodeon-stops, 


knobs for bureaus, drawers, pic- 
ture-nails, cutains, &c. 

It is to be used for this pur- 
pose in the following manner: 
The dried composition above 
named is pulverized or ground 
to a fine powder, with which a 
mould or die of suitable shape 
is filled. After this has been 
done, the die is subjected to suf- 
ficient heat to melt and run to- 
gether the composition, which 
fills the interior of the mould 
or die, and takes its shape. 
When the die is suffered to cool, 
the composition will harden, 
and comes out of the die in the 
form of a knob or stop of the 
shape desired. 

Ornaments of various colors 
may be formed on the knob or 
stop by cutting or countersink- 
ing or engraving in the mould 
the necessary figures. The re- 
cesses thus formed are filled 
with the composition-dust of 
the the color desired, and upon 
top of this is placed the com- 
position-dust which forms the 
body of the article to be pro- 
duced. When the composition 
knob is taken from the mould, 
the ornamental figures in the 
mould will be found reproduced 
in relief on the knob, in the col- 
or possessed by the composition 
placed in the figures or recesses 
in the mould. 


Molding Threads 


In these knobs, a_screw- 
shank, or other suitable device 
for attaching the same to the 
article with which they are to 
be used, may be pressed at the 
time the knobs are moulded. 

A knob or stop made of this 
composition possesses great 
strength and beauty. The mode 
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described admits of raised let- 
ters, of a color different from 
that of the body of the knob, 
being formed on the head of the 
same, and in this manner knobs 
for apothecaries’ drawers may 
have formed on them the names 
of the drugs contained in the 
drawers to which they are at- 
tached. And in like manner 
melodeon or organ-stops may 
carry the names of the set of 
pipes which they regulate. 


Having now described my in- 
vention, and the manner in 
which the same is or may be 
carried into effect, what I claim, 





and desire to secure by Letters 
Patent, is— 

The method of forming the 
ingredients herein named into 
melodeon-stops, knobs, or like 
articles, with raised letters or 
ornamentations of a color differ- 
ent from that of which the body 
of such articles is formed, sub- 
stantially in the manner and by 
the means herein specified.” 





Hercules Powder Co. Scores 
Another No-Accident Month 


OR the third month within 
the past seven months all 





Hercules Powder Company op- 
erations were conducted with- 
out a lost-time injury. Eleven 
explosives plants, a_ nitrocellu- 
lose plant, a cotton purification 
plant, two naval stores plants, 
four woods camps, and two ex- 
periment stations worked 
throughout the month of May 
without an accident, repeating 
the performance of Feb. 1931 
and Nov. 1930. 


Hercules Powder Company’s 
safety goal is a year’s operation 
without a personal injury, states 
R. H. Dunham, president of the 
company. 





SIZE 16, TYPE VI, CLASS BB 

With jacketed trough shell and 
jacketed ends— viewed in dis- 
charging position. 














European Associates: 


WHATEVER YOU KNEAD IN PLASTICS 


THERE IS A 


WERNER & PFLEIDERER MIXER & KNEADER 


| 

| DESIGNED EXPRESSLY FOR THE JOB 
| 

| 





ESIGNED expressly for the job—that is the important thing about Baker 
Perkins machinery. 


Mixing and Kneading machines, similar in principle, may vary widely in their 
details of construction and the details are vital to success. Whether your product 
is an asphalt compound or cold molded insulation, cellulose nitrate or 
acetate, phenolic or urea resin, we have created designs and can build machines 
correct in every detail to meet the requirements peculiar to each product. 


To help you find the right machine for that new product, we invite you to 
make use of our experimental laboratory—and to draw on our fund of experience, 
gathered over half a century in every industrial country of the world. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


WERNER & PFLEIDERER DIVISION 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT IN SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Sales offices in New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and San Francisco 
Baker Perkins Ltd.—England 
Werner & Pfleiderer Co.—Germany 
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Molders Section Strengthens 
Organization at Last Two 
Buffalo Meetings 


HE March twentieth meet- 

ing of the NEMA Molded 
Section was omitted from our 
June issue because of shortage 
of space. It was held at the 
Statler in Buffalo at ten o’clock 
in the morning and the mem- 
bers present were: 

Prescott Huidekoper, Ameri- 
can Insulator Corp.; L. G. Syl- 
vester, R. A. Allen, American 
Record Corp.; W. A. Freyer, Au- 
burn Button Works, Inc.; G. K. 
Scribner, Boonton Molding Co.; 
E. F. Bachner, Chicago Molded 
Products Corp.; B. F. Conner, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co.; Donald Dew, Diemolding 
Corp.; H. M. Randall, T. E. Gib- 
lin, General Electric Co.; C. A. 
Kurz, Jr., Kurz-Kasch Co.; Don- 
ald Kendall, Mack Molding Co.; 
B. E. Schlesinger, Northern In- 
dustrial Chemical Co.; J. B. 
Neal, G. C. Wilson, Norton Lab- 
ratories, Inc.; J. G. Rossiter, 
Reynolds Spring Co.; F. H. 
Shaw, Shaw Insulator Co. 

Among the guests of the Sec- 
tion who were present were: 

L. S. Thees, Radio Corp., of 
America; E. S. Aumend, NE- 
MA; R. L. Colton, H. G. Addi- 
son, Arthur Colton Co.; R. C. 
Gilmore, Jr., Plastics Publica- 
tions, Ine. 


Mr. Sylvester acted as presid- 
ing officer of the meeting. 


Graphic Sales Charts 


Mr. Aumend called attention 
to the fact that, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Sec- 
tion, NEMA is now furnishing 
a graphic chart of sales statis- 
tics to member companies in ad- 
dition to the regular set of fig- 
ures. He also stated that the 
Board of Governors approved, 
on January 29, the molders’ 
House Organ, “The Hot Platen”, 
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and copies of this were distri- 
buted at the meeting. 

Mr. Sylvester asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties as Chairman 
of the Section, explaining that 
he was no longer officially con- 
nected with the molding indus- 
try since he had resigned his 
executive duties at the Ameri- 
can Record Corporation. It was 
the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers that they reject this resig- 
nation, and they asked him to 
fulfill his term as Chairman. 
Mr. Sylvester graciously ac- 
ceeded to their wishes and con- 
tinued with the business of the 
meeting. He asked to be allow- 
ed to appoint a committee to 
elect a Vice-Chairman, stating 
that he expected to be out of the 
country on business, and this 
Committee was asked to make 
its report at the next meeting 
of the group. 


Uniform Contract Report 


Frank Shaw, Chairman of the 
Uniform Sales Contract Com- 
mittee, reported that he had cir- 
cularized all the members for 
their comments on the form 
previously suggested. Those 
responding, however, expressed 
complete satisfaction. 

It was reported that the Uni- 
form Accounting Committee 
had practically completed their 
work on a section devoted to 
Cost Estimating and that they 
might make their report at the 
following meeting of the Sec- 
tion. Friday, May 15, was the 
date set for this event to be held 
at the same place, and the meet- 
ing adjourned at 2:30 for lunch. 
An executive session took up 
the afternoon, and General 
Plastics, Inc. acted as hosts for 
the dinner that night. 

The May meeting was not 


so well attended. The members 
who made the trip were: 
Prescott Huidekoper, Ameri- 
can Insulator Corp.; Douglas 
Woodruff, Auburn Button 
Works, Inc.; R. W. Post, Boon- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co.; E. F. 
Bachner, Chicago Molded Prod- 
ucts Corp.; F. L. Dunn, Die- 
molding Corp.; H. M. Randall, 
T. E. Giblin, General Electric 
Co.; C. A. Kurz, Jr., Kurz-Kasch 
Co.; B. E. Schlesinger, North- 
ern Industrial Chemical Co.; J. 
B. Neal, G. C. Wilson, Norton 
Laboratories, Inc.; J. G. Rossit- 
er, Reynolds Spring Co.; L. G. 
Sylvester, Chairman. 


The guests included: 

E. S. Aumend, NEMA; G. H. 
Howell, unattached. 

Before giving our readers the 
minutes of this meeting, it 
might be well to state that an 
Executive Meeting was held in 
New York on May sixth to dis- 
cuss Trade Extension work on 
the basis of a three year plan as 
advocated by many authorities, 
including the publications Chem. 
& Met. and PLASTICS. The 
meeting was attended by L. G. 
Sylvester, S. M. Stone (Colt), 
Douglas Woodruff, H. M. Ran- 
dall, B. E. Schlesinger, F. E. 
Layman, E. S. Aumend and A. 
W. Berresford of NEMA. 


May Meeting 


To resume the regular meet- 
ing, the resignation of the Bel- 
den Manufacturing was receiv- 
ed and placed on file. The Chair- 
man announced that Mr. Huide- 
koper had been appointed by the 
Committee to serve as_ Vice- 
Chairman, and this appoint- 
ment was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Mr. Huidekoper made 
a short talk to those present 
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Accuracy — RELiABiILITY and Lone Lire 
are built into 


“WOOD” 
Steam Platen Presses 


We build Steam Platen presses 
of any size and capacity for 
use in the manufacture of 
rubber goods, belts, linoleum, 
wall boards, laminated glass, 
celluloid and asbestos prod- 
ucts, and the entire plastic 
industry .. . Our engineering 
staff is fully capable of 
designing special press equip- 
ment required for individual 
manufacturing processes ... 
We solicit your inquiries. 


R.D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA :-: PENNA. 
IN BUSINESS CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1803 









































FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENAMINE 


We are in a position to meet any 
and all of your special requirements 
on these products and shall be pleased 
to have your inquiries. 




















HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
180 N. Wacker Drive Chicago 


Factories 
Garfield, N. J. Perth Amboy, N. J. 























speaking of the work before the 
Section and his gratification and 
thanks for his election. The 
nominating Committee was dis- 
charged with thanks for their 
work. 

The complete section on Cost 
Estimating was received (as re- 
ported in the June PLASTICS & 
MOLDED PRODUCTS), and it 
was stated that the section on 
Cost Accounting was now being 
developed. 

Motion was made, and adopt- 
ed, to hold a two day meeting in 
Detroit on July ninth and tenth 
with the Western group acting 
as hosts. This, however, may 
be changed, because of subse- 
quent developments, to either a 
one day or a three day meeting 
in the same city. The exact 
time and place will be announc- 
ed later. 

The balance of the meeting 
was on the problem of Trade Ex- 
tension, with reports by Mr. 
Rossiter and Mr. Howell. The 
usual entertainment was held in 
the evening. 


HE Black & Decker Mfg. 

Co., of Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of portable electric 
tools, is entering the general 
field with domestic dishwashers 
and electric clothes washers. 


ACKAY Radio and Tele- 

graph Company recently 
announced that the company 
holds a controlling interest in 
Orange Securities Corporation, 
which recently purchased the 
assets of Kolster Radio Corpora- 
tion, including the control of 
Federal Telegraph Company of 
California. A new company has 
been formed under the name of 
Kolster Radio, Inc., to carry on 
the manufacture of broadcast 
receiving sets. 





In August 
Plastics & Molded Products 


“SAKALOID” A NEW 
SUGAR RESINOID 


By Arthur S. Ford 
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Hercules Transfers Powder 
Plant 


HE explosives manufactur- 

ing operations of the 
Emporium, Pennsylvania plant 
of the Hercules Power Company 
will be transferred to the com- 
pany’s largest plant at Kenvil, 
New Jersey, it is announced by 
Hercules officials. 


Recently developed economies 
and the more advantageous loca- 
tion of the Kenvil plant in re- 
lation to raw materials and 
shipping facilities are respon- 
sible for the change, according 
to the official announcement. 
The consolidation is to be com- 
pleted before August 1, and a 
number of the employes of the 
Emporium plant are being 
transferred to Kenvil. 


Manufacturing facilities at 
Emporium will be maintained 
with a view to future require- 
ments, it is stated by Hercules 
explosives department officials. 


ALE by the General Motors 
Corporation of its glass- 
making facilities to the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company 
and an agreement’ between 
General Motors and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford whereby the latter 
will supply virtually all of 
Motors needs for the next seven 
years were arranged recently. 


HOMAS H. MORCOM, as- 

sistant superintendent of 
the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed factory superin- 
tendent succeeding the late 
Frank H. Banner. 

Mr. Morcom was born in 
Jermyn, Pennsylvania and is a 
graduate of Carbondale Com- 
mercial Institute. 





For Your 
Subject & Author Index 
1930 Edition 
Write to 
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114 E. 32 St., New York, N. Y. 

















Has your industry 
profited by the use 
of moulded parts? 


LARGE manufacturer recently decided to enter the 
stove business. In designing his new models, he 
came to Norton for advice on parts designed for 
handles and controls in moulded Bakelite. 

The problem required exacting moulding as well as 
careful designing. It was a difficult piece of moulding 
—but Norton with their complete engineering experi- 
ence, and complete moulding facilities were able to 
meet this customer’s requirements with entire satis- 
faction. 

Bakelite moulding was selected for this manufacturer's 
parts because of heat resistance, permanency of color 
by the use of moulded parts on the products which you 
manufacture. Have you given consideration to the im- 
proved appearance of your product when moulded or 
dressed with Norloc Mouldings? 


Let Norton experience be your guide. Send blueprints 
or samples and let us give you facts and figures. No 
obligation, of course. 


rloc 


Norton Laboratories 
Div. 75 Lockport, N. Y. 


Norton Representatives are listed below: 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., O. P. Guthrie, 423 Powers Building 
HILLSIDE, N. J., A. C. Hall, 1262 Miriam Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y., J. S. Berthold, 154 Nassau Street 


Custom molders of Bakelite, Durez, Aldur and Lumarith 
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NIXONOID 


Rods Sheeting Tubes 


AVE been standard in pyroxylin fabricating for many 

years. Nixonoid Sheeting is made in almost unlimit- 
ed varieties and color effects. New and striking effects 
are being made in rods and tubing. 


IXONOID quality and service are uniformly depend- 
able. Our representative will be glad to call and help 
you meet your production requirements. 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON, NEW JERSEY 
° 


New England Representative 
E. W. WIGGINS & CO., Inc., Leominster, Mass. 


Address all inquiries to the General Offices at Nixon, N. J. 








MODERN PLANT 
and EQUIPMENT 


for FACTORIES for the production of NITROCELLULOSE 
for all purposes 





SPECIALITY: 
LOW VISCOSITY COLLODION COTTON 


for manufacture of Nitro Lacquers according to our own process. 
Manufacture of 


CELLULOID AND CELLULOID GOODS 


The Manufacture of 


CINEMATOGRAPH & other Films. 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
CASEIN AND ARTIFICIAL HORN 


Own patented process. 


INSULATION AND MOLDING MATERIALS 


For electrical and other purposes. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


according to own formula. 


C. STARK 


LABORATORIES FOR PLASTIC MATERIALS 
BERLIN—Charlottenburg, 5, Pestalozzistrasse, 56a. 


TO SAVE 
TIME AND 
MONEY 


Many of our most success- 
ful manufacturers have 
saved time and money on 
their molded products by 
following this simple rule: 


Call in an AICO Molding 
Engineer during the de- 
velopment stages of your 
new product. He will 
render an_ exceptionally 
sound engineering service 
dealing with design, ma- 
terials and assist you to 
get exactly what you need 
for the lowest possible cost. 


AMERICAN 
INSULATOR 
CORPORATION 


America’s most progressive 
custom molders. 


Molded products of every 
description. 


BAKELITE DUREZ 
COLD MOLDED BRAYLITE 
LUMARITH BEETLE 


NEW FREEDOM, PA. 


Sales Offices: 

New York—Graybar Bldg. 
Chicago—9 South Clinton St. 
Detroit—General Motors Bldg. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—421 Meigs Bldg. 
Philadelphia—140 Rumfort Ave. 
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Laminated Plastic Doctor Blades 
Used On Paper-Making Rolls 


By W. E. Brindley 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ICARTA, a molded lamin- 

ated material manufactur- 
ed by Westinghouse, has proven 
superior to other types of doctor 
blades for press roll applica- 
tions. The purpose of the blade 
is to clean the press and cal- 
ender and dryer rolls of excess 
pulp and prevent it from ruin- 
ing the paper and eliminate the 
possibility of doing damage to 
the rolls. Many kinds of ma- 
terials have been tried with 
varied success. Some of the 
common non-metallic blades be- 
come warped and pitted to such 
an extent that felt wipers are 
necessary. These are placed 
over the rubbing edge to insure 
proper cleaning and consequent- 
ly must be replaced frequently. 
Other types of non-metallic doc- 
tor blades are subject to warp- 
ing, cracking or chipping which 
renders them troublesome and 
costly to maintain. 

Micarta doctor blades, being 
impervious to pulp solutions 
containing weak acids and alka- 
lis, do not present such diffi- 
culties. Also, the extreme 
strength and peculiar bending 
and deflecting properties of this 
material under pressure, insures 
uniform contact along the entire 
length of the blade. The wear- 
ing qualities are exceptional as 
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indicated by the many represen- 
tative installations which indi- 
cate that a life of 4 or 5 years 
can be expected. The Brinnell 
hardness being much lower than 
steel or brass insures a mini- 
mum amount of wear on the 
rolls. 

This material may be sup- 





plied in any size or thickness 
and may have either straight 
sawed or beveled edges. The 
use of a one-piece blade reduces 
the mounting difficulties thus 
presenting an even, unbroken 
wearing surface. 

The uniform wearing char- 
acteristics, combined with ex- 
treme life, make Micarta a very 
desirable material for doctor 
blade applications. 


Monsanto Employes’ Stock 
Plan 

CCORDING to Edgar M. 

Queeny, President of Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, the Di- 
rectors have approved a plan to 
offer the Company’s capital 
stock to its salaried employes 
only on a time payment basis of 
$25.00 per share. 

The scheme limits the amount 
of subscriptions to one-third of 
an employe’s annual salary. 
Keymen of the organization will 
be permitted to subscribe for 
larger amounts, but in no case 
more than 1,000 shares. 

If all present stockholders’ 
rights are waived, 21,450 shares 
will become available for pur- 
chase by the salaried employes 
of the Company. 





Molded Trade Mark 
Carriers 
(Continued from page 385) 

Difficulty arises from the fact 
that the Federal Government, 
in its capacity of supervisor and 
certifier of trade marks, will not 
recognize a structural or func- 
tional feature of an article as 
being a technical trade mark for 
the goods. Hence, under the 
Trade Mark Act of 1905, it is 
the custom of the examiner at 
the U. S. Patent Office to refuse 
registration to bottles, tubes, 
jars, etc. in their entirety and 
likewise to deny closures for 
such articles. Similarly, on the 
doctrine that no trade-marker 
may enjoy a right of monopoly 
in “mere color’, it is the habit 
to turn down any applicant who 
seeks to fence off for his sole 
use any color broadly applied 
to closures. That does not sig- 
nify, of course, that a prior user 


cannot obtain a franchise to use 
a red crescent or a blue star as 
a trade mark mounted on a 
molded closure. Rather that 
there is no blanket monopoly 
for the plotter who would like 
to “sew up” green, or orange, 
or what not, as a closure-color 
and thereby root an underlying 
trade mark right in the chosen 
color, 

How is the manufacturer or 
molder to help his customer 
dodge this dilemna? For, ob- 
viously, the plight is indirectly 
the concern of every participant 
in the industry who realizes that 
increase in the use of composi- 
tion closures will be, in no small 
degree, proportionate to the 
capabilities of these closures for 


trade mark service,—or trade 
mark super-service if you 
please. The plastics producer 


may tell his customers confi- 
dently that a molded closure 
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Our Gold Inlaying Press 


WITH AUTOMATIC ROLL FEED 
is just what you have been looking for. Will take Roll Leaf 


any width to 5”. Positive feed from 4” to 514”. Set ups 
and adjustments quickly made. 


This Press will speed up production. The 
stroke gives ample clearance to feed in work, elim- 
inating the draw plate operation. 

Made in three sizes furnished complete 
with heating units and 3-way switch con- 
trol. 

Sold with or without roll feed. 


We also make: 


JIG SAW MACHINES 
ROD TURNING MACHINES 
BEVELING MACHINES 
FRAZING MACHINES 
ELECTRIC STEAM HEATER 
TABLES 
CUTTERS, DIES AND TOOLS 


Standard 


Cool Company 
75 Water Street 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 











RESINOX 


a phenol-formaldehyde resin 
available for 


Molding Powders 
Varnishes 
Lacquers 


Resinox Corporation 


Box 442 Metuchen, N. J. 








may be made a trade mark in 
fact, if not in name. There are 
two ways of going about it, 
when the would-be capitalizer 
of closure designer is balked on 
conventional trade mark regis- 
tration. 

The first recourse of the pack- 
er, or the closure-producer act- 
ing on his behalf, is the Design 
Patent system. If the shape, 
form, outline or the surface or- 
namentation of a molded clos- 
ure is officially accepted as 
showing “invention” it may be 
patented, just as a working 
mechanism may be patented. 
Only, in the case of the closure 
it is a design patent instead of 


Photo Courtesy Bakelite Corp. 


The molded case of Monroe magnetic razor 

blade sharpener bears a device on the side 

which includes the name and an appropriate 
symbol. 


a mechanical patent. If the 
closure manufacturer or molder 
has evolved a unique model in 
his own plant he has a right to 
patent it in his own name, and 
then license its exclusive use by 
a packer in the latter’s particu- 
lar field. If, on the other hand, 
the packager comes to the clos- 
ure contractor with his own ex- 
ample of an original closure he 
may demand the right to take 
out a patent in his own name. 
Almost the only fault to be 
found with the design patent is 
its cost,—$50 upward in the av- 
erage case. There is now before 
Congress, with every chance of 
acceptance, a proposal to re- 
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place the Design Patent system 
with a system of Design Copy- 
right or Design Registration, in 
which the entry fee would be 
nominal. Design Copyright, if 
and when it comes to pass, will 
be liberalizing in another sense. 
It will open to copyright pro- 
tection any closure design which 
is original with the creator. To 
obtain a design patent, under 
present conditions, requires that 
a design shall be so wholly dif- 
ferent from everything already 
known in the art as to consti- 
tute an actual invention. 


Route No. 2 to closure pro- 
tection relies upon the common 
law against unfair protection 
and, to some extent upon the 
police powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission. If a novel, 
distinctive cap or closure,— 
recognizable by the public for 
tell-tale association with a given 
make of goods—is employed ex- 
clusively, over a term of years, 
by one packager it may attain 
the status of a common law 
trade mark. It will not be reg- 
istrable under the present Fed- 
eral law. But it may claim pro- 
tection in the U. S. courts 
against any copy or imitation 
which is passed off as being the 
genuine. And, under certain 
circumstances, if complaint be 
made to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the latter body may 
take it upon itself to discipline 
the later user of a closure that 
intentionally simulates the pio- 
neer mold which the public has 
come to look upon as a trade 
mark for the goods with which 
it has been continuously asso- 
ciated. 


In conclusion it may be noted 
that in the case of the large and 
varied assortment of specialties 
packed in tubes, the molded clo- 
sure has literally provided a new 
vehicle for trade mark display. 
Under the old conditions, tube 
caps were so small that no one 
considered them as capable of 
carrying clues to identify. It 
remained for the molded clos- 
ure, with its more generous di- 
mensions, to nominate itself for 
supplementary service as a 
trade-mark messenger. 
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Phenolic-Molded 


Boxes of Beauty and Utility 


RAZORS -- CIGARS 
Or CANDY -- PERFUME 
CIGARETTES 
FACE POWDER 
JEWELRY 
ETC. 


The package very often sells the product! Containers 


of ARC-Phenolic may be made so attractive that a desire for 
the product is created, because of the beauty, usefulness and 
durability of the box, which may be used as a jewel box, cigar- 
ette or cigar humidor, bon-bon dish, sewing box, handker- 






chief box or what not. Investigate 
the possibilities of “ARC” Phenolic- 
packaging for your product! 


Formerly The Scranton Button Co. 


merican Record Corporation 


Molded Parts of —pfeccurc for Every Purpose 


BAKELITE LACANITE 
DuURITE OuREZ 


Principal Offices and Plants: SCRANTON, PA. 


CHICAGO: 645 Washington Blvd. 
CLEVELAND: ago00 Euclid Bidg 


NEW YORK: 1776 Broadway 
DETROIT: 145 Eastlewn Ave. 
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UREA CHEMICALLY PURE 
UREA TECHNICALLY PURE 


CAMPHOR crrrienc 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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OUR MOULDED PRODUCTS BEARING 
THESE TRADE MARKS Stand For 
QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


ACCURACY 
AND SERVICE 


The design and con- 













= - struction of moulds, 
4 as well as the art of E 
— moulding, requires oO 


highly _ specialized 
skill in producing 
the finished article. 


Insulation Manu- (DUREZ) 
facturing Co. has 
this skill which has 
been proved by over 
thirty-five years of 
custom moulding to 
the trades. 











When you are in the market for moulded articles, we would like to 
receive your inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


INSULATION MFG. CO., INC. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO., INC. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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There is only one 


CRYSTILLIN 


Other products may seek 
the limelight of Public 
Favor—but Crystillin has 
it and holds it! The natur- 
al luster and depth of color 
in Crystillin is unparallel- 
ed in cast materials. 


And—Crystillin’s proper- 
ties meet the most exact- 
ing tests! Crystillin is 
tough, odorless, non-in- 
flammable; it is not af- 
fected by the harmful ac- 
tion of oils, acids or al- 
cohol; it is tasteless and 
will not crack! 


If your product needs 
strength and beauty—try 
Crystillin! Machine it, 
mold it, form it—for 
Crystillin is extremely 
easy to work. Too, it is 
equally easy to engrave 
or stamp, and may be 
procured in all standard 
or special forms. 


It is the Economical 
Material to Beautify 
Your Product 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The 
CRYSTILLIN 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


79 Washington Street 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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What the Inventors Have Done For 


the Dentists With Resinoids 


Teeth-fillings, facings for gums, artificial dentures, 
and similar products suggested and used 


S has been stated in the 
‘ April 1928 issue of Plastics, 
molding materials comprising 
synthetic resins have for quite 
some time been in use for the 
manufacture of numberless 
articles used by the dental pro- 
fession. It is, therefore, strange 
that very few patents have is- 
sued covering this very import- 
ant application of resinoid ma- 
terials. In the present article 
will be abstracted all patents, 
both United States and foreign, 
that disclose the use of artificial 
plastics of the synthetic resin 
type or analogous substances 
for dental purposes. 


Teeth Fillings 

The first United States pat- 
ent that teaches the making of 
fillings for teeth from artificial 
resins is that to Albrecht U. S. 
Patent No. 1,205,957 issued No- 
vember 28, 1916, on an applica- 
tion filed January 4, 1913. 


Albrecht proposes to dissolve 
a phenol such as resorcin, pyro- 
gallol or its hydrate (phloro- 
glucin) in formaldehyde and add 
a retarder such as glycerine or 
a sugar solution and a condens- 
ing agent such as sodium hy- 
droxide, soda lve or sulphuric 
acid. The composition in the 
form of a thin liquid is used as 
a temporary or permanent fili- 
ing and serves also to disinfect 
the decayed portions. The 
amount of glycerine may be 
varied to control the hardness 
of the filling and to retard the 
condensing action of the excess 
of formaldehyde which acts as 
a disinfectant. It is stated that 
no heat is necessary to cause 
hardening. 

It must not be concluded that 
Albrecht was the first to sug- 
gest using a formaldehyde con- 
taining composition for filling 
teeth. A prior patentee, E. R. 
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Our advisory editor, author 
of this article, has made a par- 
ticular study of everything that 
has been done by American in- 
ventors with the synthetic res- 
ins or resinoids. During his 
career in the United States Pat- 
ent office he had an excellent 
opportunity to become _thor- 
oughly familiar with the art. 
We know of no similar compila- 
tions of the uses of the resin- 
oids, 








Tait, in Patent No. 637,303, 
dated November 21, 1899 (filed 
March 21, 1899) suggested sat- 
urating charcoal preferably that 
of the willow with a medicated 


mixture containing paraform, 
(polymer of formaldehyde), 


alkanet, beechwood creosote or 
prior to being saturated is re- 
duced to a tapering point so 
that it may be inserted into the 
root canal of a tooth. 


Another Type 


Another composition some- 
what similar to that of Tait’s 
patent is disclosed in Patent No. 
908,942 issued January 5, 1909 
(filed July 10, 1908) to H. J. 
Bowerfind. The patentee pre- 
pares a powder composed of 
zine peroxide and zinc oxide and 
a liquid composition consisting 
of beechwood creosote, for- 
malin, alcohol, and citric acid, 
which are kept in separate bot- 
tles. To disinfect abscessed 
teeth the two compositions are 
mixed to consistency of cream 
and placed in the tooth canal. 
After a suitable time the mix- 
ture is removed and a perman- 
ent filling of the same mixture 
richer in the powder is substi- 
tuted therefor. 


A novel hydraulic cement in- 
tended for use in dental practice 
for various purposes, for in- 
stance as a temporary filling for 
hollow teeth, or in the case of 
deciduous teeth of children as 
a permanent filling, also in the 
treatment of crowded teeth for 
separating them, owing to its 
property of expanding on hard- 
ening, is disclosed in Patent No. 
1,310,901 to V. V. J. Andresen 
dated July 22, 1919 (filed Janu- 
ary 27, 1919). The importance 
of the cement, aside from its 
purely mechanical stopping ac- 
tion is said to reside in the fact 
that it causes local (dentine) 
anesthesia and_ sterilizes the 
parts under treatment, without 
the accompaniment of injurious 
caustic action. 

The composition is made as 
follows:—Zine oxide and alum, 
or substances containing or 
forming these combinations, are 
worked up with a suitable liquid 
such as water—preferably not 
less than three parts of zinc 
oxide with one part of alum and 
enough water to yield a paste. 
For enhancing the depth action 
of the dentine anesthetizing 
property of the cement, the 
mixture of zinz oxide and alum 
is worked up with oil of cloves, 
eugenol, concentrated solution 
of sulphate of zine or of chlor- 
ide of zinc, phosphoric acid, or 
with a mixture of two or more 
of these substances or with a 
product of condensation of 
eugenol and formaldehyde. 
In Patent No. 1,355,834 dated 
October 19, 1920, filed October 
25, 1919, (similar to British 
Patent 266,389), H. John pro- 
poses to use a urea-formalde- 
hyde resin for filling root can- 
als. The resinoid is made by 
causing an aliphatic aldehyde 
such as formaldeyhyde to react 
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Progress in Plastics 


necessitates 


Continued Research 


We offer the assistance of a special staff for the 
development of new plastics, adaptation of plastics to 
special industrial uses, and the technical phases of the 
manufacture and handling of plastic products. 


Arthur DB. Little, Inc. 


CHEMISTS ENGINEERS 


30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















PHENOL 


CRESOLS 


XYLENOLS 


CHEMICALS 


AMMONIA 


CRESYLIC ACIDS... 


More than 40 years ago the Barrett Company 
began manufacturing dependable chemicals for 
industrial use. Constant research has been car- 
ried on to anticipate the changing needs of the 
industries we serve. Barrett specifications and 
Barrett processes have kept pace with progress. 


The wide use of Barrett Standard Chemicals by 
basically important industries is a constantly 
growing tribute to the uniformly high quality 
of every product bearing the Barrett trademark. 


Company 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


with urea (carbamide) or 
thiourea (thiocarbamide) or 
other carbamide derivative such 
as acetyl-carbamide or benzoyl- 
carbamide without condensing 
agents at a high temperature. 

In Patent No. 1,556,415 dated 
October 6, 1925 (filed Aug. 8, 
1923), Cadwell suggests making 
dental dams out of rubber that 
has been treated with a condens- 
ation product of acetaldehyde 
and a condensation product of. 
acetaldehyde and aniline or any 
of the following condensation 
products: Acetaldehyde, or- 
thotoluidine, butyraidehyde ani- 
line, heptaldehyde aniline, for- 
maldehyde aniline, etc. 

According to E. Wieland in 
Patent No. 1,639,475 dated 
August 16, 1927 (filed Septem- 
ber 18, 1924) an article said to 
be dental prothesis, plates of 
teeth, set of teeth, etc., is coat- 
ed with an artificial resin, sub- 
jected to pressure and the tem- 
perature gradually raised over 
a prolonged period of time. The 
nature of the artificial resin is 
not stated except that it is pre- 
liminarily condensed at about 
70° on a water bath. 

Gum Facings 

G. N. and N. G. Hick in their 
joint Patent No. 1,585,348 dated 
May 18, 1926 (filed November 7, 
1915) disclose several methods 
of making a facing for gums 
out of synthetic resin. One em- 
bodiment consists in forming a 
denture of porcelain; forming 
the plate of an easily melted 
material such as wax; forming 
a mold therefrom in plaster of 
Paris; melting out the plate; 
coating the mold with linseed 
oil or olive oil which may con- 
tain a suitable pigment; and 
molding phenol aldehyde con- 
densation product in the mold 
by subjecting same to the vapor 
of alcohol or methylated spirits 
boiled in a closed boiler under 
pressure greater than atmos- 
pheric. 

A variation consists in heat- 
ing a vulcanite denture; apply- 
ing a thin strip of condensation 
product having a festooned low- 
er edge to agree with the space 
between the teeth; covering the 
exposed surface with whiting 
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and oil and heating as above, the 
phenol condensation product 
forming the gum facing. 

It is stated that human fea- 
tures, artificial limbs, etc., may 
be formed or faced with the 
phenol plastic in the same man- 
ner. 

In Patent 1,669,557 dated 
May 15, 1928 (filed June 12, 
1926), the patentees (H. J. 
Grainge and S. W. Wilding) 
state that a gum facing made 
of a condensation product of 
phenol and formaldehyde and 
sometimes termed a_ synthetic 
enamel has the advantage that 
it is translucent and resembles 
the human gum much more 
effectively than does the ordin- 
ary pink gum rubber usually 
employed. The prior methods 
of applying the facing as de- 
scribed in Patent No. 1,585,348 
supra are faulty in that the 
gum facing material is adversely 
affected by the moisture evolved 
from the Plaster, even if the 
gum facing be coated with oil 
and chalk. The patentees pro- 
pose to remedy this defect by 
protecting the gum facing with 
an impervious covering of sheet 
material such as rubber, rubber 
composition or metal foil such 
as tin foil, coated with protec- 
tive paste such as previously 
used. The rubber composition 
may be made by masticating 
raw rubber on rolls with ap- 
proximately 20% of paraffin 
wax or oil so that the covering 
will stick to the gum facing 
when slightly heated. 


Improvements 


S. W. Wilding in his sole Pat- 
ent No. 1,718,019 dated June 18, 
1929 (filed June 12, 1926) seeks 
further to improve gum facings 
made of a phenol aldehyde con- 
densation product by preventing 
the degrading of the color tone 
when a black or dark base ma- 
terial is employed for the den- 
ture. This is accomplished by 
forming the gum facing of two 
layers of phenol plastic compo- 
sition, the top layer of which 
is transslucent as is usual in 
the art and the backing of which 
is opaque. Both layers may be 
made of a composition formed 
by heating a solution of formal- 
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PHENOFORM 
COLORS 


A wide range of colors for 


plastic compounds - especi- 
ally selected and prepared 
to meet the most exacting 


requirements in molding. 


For particulars apply to 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 


Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x 24— 
14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing 
Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound 
materials, 

The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- 
ing our machines. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 


Established 1888 Trenton, N. J. 

















Modern Equipment, Skilled Mechanics, Efficient Engineers and Long Ex- 
perience enable us to produce fine molds for plastic molding. Send for 


our Catalog. 
CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. 
2146 WALNUT ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Molding Pyrometer 


The Jewell Hot Molding 
Pyrometer gives instantaneous 
and accurate temperature read- 
ings of all portions of a mold. 
It is supplied with a scale 
range of 50° F. to 400° F. 








Jewell Electrical Instrument Co. 
1650 Walnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


A | 31 YEARS MAKING GOOD INSTRUMENTS i 


Write for Literature 
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dehyde with phenol in the pres- 
ence of 0.2% or less of a caustic 
soda condensing agent. The 
composition for the backing has 
incorporated therein a pigment 
such has zine oxide, tin oxide or 
barium sulphate to give it a 
light shade such as white, cream 
or pink. 

In Patent 1,724,501, dated 
August 13, 1929 (filed April 14, 
1926), G. Mombach discloses a 
method of molding artificial 
dentures, which is best describ- 
ed by claim 6:— 

“That process of molding ar- 
tificial dentures comprising 
plates supporting teeth which 
consists in making dies of plas- 
tic material with one of the dies 
temporarily holding the teeth 
to be supported by the plate, 
employing an intimate admix- 
ture with the plastic material a 
percentage of metal powder 
which will disintegrate the plas- 
tic die with chemical action 
with the evolution of a_ gas, 
forming the plastic dies, and 
compressing and heating mater- 
ial comprising resinous conden- 
sation products between said 
dies, in which the metal powder 
assists in the transmission of 
heat, with the teeth embedded 
in said material.” 

The resinous condensation 
product is made from phenols 
or cresols and formaldehyde or 
urotropine (hexamethylenetet- 
ramine.) 


Dentures 


In Patent No. 1,737,031 dated 
November 26, 1929 (filed Oc- 
tober 1, 1927), G. W. Stryker 
discloses a method of making a 
non-stratified anhydrous, solu- 
ble resinous material from phe- 
nol and formaldehyde, which is 
said to be eminently suitable 
for the production of artificial 
dentures in that the final pro- 
duct is odorless, tasteless, im- 
pervious to oral secretions, non- 
inflammable, a good heat conduc- 
tor and of sufficient strength 
and rigidity to withstand all 
stresses created in the process 
of mastication. The method 
consists of the following steps: 
—Mixing a predominating 
quantity of formaldehyde with 
phenol in the presence of a 
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condensing agent as ammonia 
(formaldehyde 48 parts, phenol 
24 to 32 parts and condensing 
agent 1 part) heating the mix- 
ture at 118 to 134° F. for a 
period of not more than eighty 
hours to simultaneously drive 
off the aqueous constituents and 
resinify the materials, agitating 
the mixture during the initial 
heating to prevent stratification 
and finally heating the product 
from 180 to 200° F. to effect 
further polymerization. Deep 
pink or light red color either as 
a mineral dye or as a pigment 
may be incorporated with the 
resin. The product may be 
effectively molded at 90 pounds 
to the square inch and less 
than 300° F. 


Investing Teeth 


In Patent 1,742,430 to C. H. 
Wordell, Jr., dated Jan. 7, 1930 
(filed May 7, 1927) the patentee 
refers to an earlier application, 
Serial No. 126,989 filed August 
4, 1926 in which the teeth are 
invested in a mold composed at 
least in part of a material which 
is capable of yielding more or 
less during the curing in order 
to prevent the breaking of the 
teeth due to the expanding of 
the phenolic condensation prod- 
uct base. In the present patent 
the same result is sought by 
coating the portion of the teeth 
tu be embedded in the phenolic 
condensation product with a 
yieldable composition such as 
shellac, uncured gum _ rubber, 
uncured vulcanite stock or the 
synthetic resin known as 
Cumar, mixed with benzol, ace- 
tone, ether, alcohol or other 
volatile solvent. Water must 
be rigidly excluded, as must any 
material which may harmfully 
react with the denture compo- 
sition. A variation consists in 
applying the protective coating 
to either the entire tooth or 
only to that part that will be 
exposed after the denture is 
completed instead of to that 
portion of the tooth that is to be 
embedded in the _ synthetic 
resin. 

In Patent 1,781,738 to J. P. 
Tetreault dated November 18, 
1£30 (filed Feb. 12, 1929) it is 
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FORMALDEHYDE, U. S. P. 


The discriminating plastics manufacturer turns to 


P. A. C. FORMALDEHYDE for--- 


Easier Control of Reaction 
Reduced Corrosion of Apparatus 


Assurance of Good Yields and Finished 
Products of Excellent Quality 


Identified as the standard for over 25 years by its 
uniform strength, high purity, water white color and 


low acidity. 


Prices and information on request. 
“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(. 


Incorporated 


10 EAST soth STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Hydraulic Operating Valves 


Fig. 1 represents a valve for operat- 
ing Semi-Automatic Presses for Hot or ! 












Cold Molding, using high and low water 
pressures and Relief, either with or 
without single or double “Pull-Back” 
cylinders. The operating lever can be 
placed in any position shown in Fig. 2. 


Made in several sizes for use on large 
or small presses. 


Also Angle, Globe and Pilot Valves 
of various sizes, Safety Valves, and 
Eccentric Quick-Opening Valves. 


Hydraulic Fittings, Pressure on 
Pumps, Accumulators, Steam 
Plates, Etc. , 





Our experience of over fifty 
years is at your service. Let us 
help you 
solve your 
pressing prob- 
lems. 





Fig. 2 


: = = 
u al a4 | > Established 1872. 
| ots The Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
330 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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If molded closures continue their 
present popularity - -- - 


You'll need 
TERKELSEN 


Electro-draulic 
Molding Presses 


Put a 
PLUS 
in 
Production 





Because cost per unit 


in Million lots 
security against 


calls for 
rejects— 


assurance of continuous 


operation—and 


all the 


production capacity pos- 


sible - - - 


and TERKELSEN is just 
about the Buy-word for 
Molding Profit Insurance 


with a 


TERKELSEN 
Electro- DRAULIC 
MOLDING PRESS 





Mark the 
MINUS 
in 
Maintenance 


Get the details on “How” and “Why” from 


TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


330 A Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 








stated that “in the manufacture 
of dentures at the present time 
vulcanized rubber, celluloid, 
bakelite and other phenol-resin 
products are extensively em- 
ployed first, because of the 
cheapness as compared with 
dentures constructed of metal 
such as gold, platinum and 
aluminum and second, because of 
the fact that these materials 
are more easily worked up to 
properly conform to the surface 
of a patient’s mouth.” 

“While the hard rubber and 
other products mentioned have 
certain advantages over metal, 
they have the disadvantages 
that they are extremely brittle 
and must therefore be made of 
extra heavy construction to 
withstand the strains placed 
thereon in the normal process of 
mastication.” 


Reenforcing Wire 


The patentee proposes to re- 
tain the advantages of the 
above mentioned compositions 
while eliminating their disad- 
vantages “by the provision of 
an especially constructed re- 
enforcing wire which is designed 
to be molded into and about the 
edge of the material from 
which the denture is construct- 
ed, to give the denture greater 
strength and resistance against 
the formation of cracks or 
breaks resulting from the 
strains placed thereon and to 
permit of the lighter construc- 
tion of the denture.” 

The denture edge reenforcing 
wire is described to consist of a 
base wire structure and an at- 
tached filigree or gallery wire 
which extends longitudinally of 
ene side thereof. The gallery 
wire is preferably constructed 
so as to define a series of re- 
versed dove-tail shaped bodies 
and may be stamped integrally 
with the base wire or formed 
separately and applied thereto. 


Editor’s Note:—This series on 
an application of plastic ma- 
terials which has had consider- 
able interest in the field, will be 
concluded in August Plastics & 
Molded Products. 
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: BAKELITE» DUREZ | BAKELITE MOLDING 


Moulding service of the better kind in- 
ad cluding that of making the moulds, in 
our well equipped tool room, assuring first- 














“a class moulded parts from beginning to 

ly end— 

d Please let us quote. 

0. . 

; Kuhn & Jacob Machine and Tool Co. 

} 

“a 503 Prospect St. Trenton, N. J. THE RECTO MFG. CO. 
r- New York Office Phila. Office Appleton and B. & O. R. R. 

" Soutien ey. 351 N. 57th St. e Cincinnati, Ohio 

£. Phone Mansfield 2010 Phone Sherwood 3577 
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FOR SALE 


6—Werner & Pfleiderer Mixers, sizes 9, 
11, 12, 15, 16 and 17, jacketed and 
plain. 

10—Powder Mixers 50 to 2000 pounds 
capacity. 

20—Tablet or Preforming machines, 4” 
to 2” diameter die. 

Miscellaneous Grinders, Pulverizers, Stills, 

Kettles, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, ete. 

Your inquiries solicited! 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
25 Church Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Phone :—Barclay 7-4850 








WANTED—SURPLUS 


Chemicals, Colors, Resins, 
Oils, Plastics, Solvents, Waxes, 
etc., By-Products, Metals, Resi- 
dues of all kinds. 

CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
TO SELL BAKELITE AND 
PLASTIC MOULDINGS. 


REPLY TO _ PLASTICS, 
BOX 568. 








POSITION WANTED 


Foreman of toolroom and 
molding plant. Superintendent, 
experienced mold designer and 
cost estimator 15 years in the 
field, seeks opening in produc- 
tion or sales. Reply to Plas- 
tics, Box 569. 

















Ha-Ha Department 


HE following appeared in 

The New Yorker under the 
title “Chemical Cutups’, as a 
write-up of the Chemical 
Exposition. 

Du Pont, Hercules, et al, 
please note the new raw ma- 
terial for making nitroglycerin. 

“The Hercules Powder Com- 
pany had an exhibit showing 
how the same piece of cotton 
used in making nitroglycerin 
can, upon colliding with cam- 
phor, be used in making movie 
film, lacquer, artificial silk and 
leather, and those pretty parasol 
handles which look like amber. 
Thus ladies’ parasols are first 
cousins of nitroglycerin. The 
substance is called ‘plastic’.” 

From The Percolator 
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8 for the Plastics Industries 
. COTTON FLOCKS of 


N SUPERIOR QUALITY 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry. 


— THEY KNOW QUALITY! 











Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 
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MANUFACTURERS will guarantee 
Do you make or use celluloid items? approval of 


Let us quote you on your Pyroxylin parts or YOUY Product 


your finished item. 
Writing us may be quite worth while. 
Standard Mitror@ 
e.. J. Bates & Son 151 - 157_HARRISON STREET 
CHESTER, CONN. | CBy alo 
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———— 


































. 
in ] Handbook 
in Standard Technical Handbooks 
a . *. . . . 
al Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the following if ordered 
with your subscription to Plastics: 
il, , 
a- Pages Price 
Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of Nitrocellu- 
n. lose Lacquers . 1928 375 7.50 
n- Hedley, Barry T.—-The Natural and Synthetic Resins -...1925 203 5.50 
1g Condensed Chemical Dictionary 1930 528 10.00 
Cross, C. F.—Doree, Charles—Researches in Cellulose 
m . a a 1922 263 6.00 
n Ellis, Carleton T.—Synthetic Resins and Their Plastics 1923 514 8.00 
‘a Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical Insulation 1923 213 6.00 
Scherer, A.—Casein—Its Preparation and Utilization 221 3.50 
le Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial Applications 1927 296 5.00 
d Tague—Casein 1926 218 3.00 
ol Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 13th edition 1928 1300 5.00 
. Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers 1927 253 3.50 
st Other books quoted on request. 
ie 
‘ Book Department, Plastics --- 114 E. 32nd St., New York 
Ss 
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And Now, In Closing: 








LONIAL Molded Products, 

late of Plainville and Room 
2806 Salmon Tower, are out... 
The entire Cornstalk Products 
plant is to be sold down the 
river on August tenth. . . The 
Hotel Astor, New York, is act- 
ing as unofficial headquarters 
for the molders. . . All prices on 
urea molding compounds have 
been reduced. .. The word 
“molder” appeared in every 
newspaper in the country when 
Joseph Kennedy won $145,000 
on the Derby . . . unfortunately, 
Kennedy was an iron molder .. . 
we just knew no D. O. H. & C. 
molder could be that lucky!... 
Burroughs, we understand, is 
bringing out a new press... 
Continental Diamond have ab- 
sorbed Delaware Hard Fibre. . . 
Jim Neal is doing well, thank 
you, after his appendicitis op- 
eration...in a way, we are 
thankful he had it—he won’t 
talk about it for the coming 
year, the way some might!... 
Chris Kurz had to cancel his trip 
to Europe... M. M. M. (we could 
keep this up all night!) Ma- 
keever is in Mexico on business 
..+ Makalot now have Cox, for- 
merly of Durez. .. Not to be out- 
done, we have a travelling rep- 
resentative (Zinkeisen) who is 
now on the West Coast. . . Mar- 
cus Loeb, President of Reich- 
Ash Corporation, well known 
manufacturers of toilet ware, 
died early last month. . . Lever 
Brothers, London, manufactur- 
ers of soap and cosmetics, have 
leased the American Can fac- 
tory at Edgewater, N. J... 
Among the best sellers of the 
current season are the pyroxy- 
lin and casein novelty bracelets 
at ten cents; Beetle tumblers at 
$.37; Carrel (Walgreen) per- 
fume with a Colt closure at $.23; 
Dr. West’s Tooth-brush in a 
glass tube for $.50—with a 
molded closure on each end. . . 
Incidentally, our own Harvard 
award for the best recent selling 
job goes to Ben Conner for these 
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same tooth-brush closures .. . 
Mention should also be made of 
the Leon Navar line of beauty 
preparations. .. The new (to the 
public) sugar plastic recently 
announced, is to be christened 
“Sakaloid”. . . Arthur S. Ford, 
its inventor, will describe the 
material in our August issue... 
A little late, we know, but Tol- 
edo Scale’s new urea material is 
called “Plaskon”. .. We told you, 
long ago, to watch urea!... 
NEMA Survey made its first ap- 
pearance in June ... The new 
K. K. factory manager is Mr. 
File . . . Royal Molding Com- 
pany supersedes Modern Molded 
in Providence . . . Liberty Mold- 
ing Co. reorganized as Associat- 
ed Attleboro Manufacturers, 
Inc. 





read the thoughts of Arthur 

Little, as expressed in a 
Copyright Associated Press re- 
lease, to the effect that, “We are 
at the beginning of a phenomen- 
al development in the already 
important industries employing 
plastics, and many new types of 
the synthetic resins which 
forms the base of these mold- 
ing compounds are already 
available.” The second reading, 
however, shows that the “We” 
of Dr. Little’s statement refers, 
not to the industry itself, but 
to the general public. And it is 
true that the public does expect 
this development to be phenom- 
enal. It has heard so much that 
is truly startling, almost unbe- 
lievable, that it cannot expect 
anything else. Yet the greater 
part of this development must 
come about by the well known 
process of “boot-strap lifting.” 
As Benn Budd said during his 
talk at the Chemical Exposition ; 
“Within itself, this industry has 
the power...” A_ strong 
thought, that, and straight from 
the shoulder. If this industry 
is chaotic, unstable, over ex- 
tended and lost in the mire of 


is indeed encouraging to 
D 


“manufacturing methods,”’—it 
knows who to blame for the 
present condition. If, on the 
other, it can fulfill all that the 
prophets foretell for it, it can, 
and must, give due credit to its 
own initiative. A lack of co- 
ordination in selling is dreadful- 
ly apparent, but it can be remed- 
ied. There are always men who 
really know; those who do not 
are merely transients. 





ie our account, last month, of 
the Chemical Exposition we 
stated that: “For the first time, 
the visitor at the Exposition had 
the opportunity to see a phenol- 
ic resinoid operation actually 
performed”. What we should 
have said was, “For the first 
time, the younger generation 
... ”, for we forgot that the 
General Bakelite Company 
molded ash trays for distribu- 
tion at the Exposition of 1914 
or 1916. Our excuses for mis- 
leading our readers at the ex- 
pense of Bakelite. And by the 
way, we hope that all our read- 
ers in this country noticed that 
Allan Brown, Bakelite’s Adver- 
tising Manager, was recently 
elected President of the Nation- 
al Industrial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation. No one will deny 
that, even judged solely by his 
efforts for his company, he de- 
serves this honor and that judg- 
ed by any other standards he is 
double worthy of it. 





T is still true to repeat that 
business is remaining down 
the well, but it is becoming thor- 
oughly accustomed to seeing the 
stars from that position. A 
cruise into other world markets 
might be a good influence for 
many of us. At the risk of 
seeming trite, it is still appar- 
ent that business can’t get out 
of the well by waiting for the 
water to rise, and so, patient 
reader, we leave you where we 
started and only hope for the 
best! 
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